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BY EDWARD SHIPPEN, M.D., U.8.N. 


Having recently endeavored to discover something of the 
early history of the ground upon which the Naval Asylum 
and Naval Hospital in this city are built, I was surprised to 
find how little was positively known concerning it by this 
generation; and it was evident to me that any one who was 
desirous of rescuing the early history of the place from 
oblivion could not begin too soon. One who has not tried it 
ean hardly tell how difficult it is to verify even important 
events and dates of only two generations ago; and so, in bring- 
ing together what I have gathered from various sources, I find 
that there is very much still to be desired. But I can, at 
least, say that all I have to state is believed to be authentic, 
and I have the honor to place it before the Historical Society, 
feeling sure that, in spite of deficiencies, the story of an im- 
portant institution, which has existed in our midst for half a 
century, must possess some interest for our members. 

The government property upon which are situated the 
two institutions known as the “United States Naval Asy- 
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lum,” and -the “ United States Naval Hospital” (the latter 
of quite recent erection), comprises ani irregular plat of about 
23 acres, bounded by the Gray’s Ferry Road, Bainbridge 
(formerly Shippen) Street, Sutherland Avenue, running 
parallel with the Schuylkill, and a wall running thence east- 
ward, meeting Gray’s Ferry Road again. 

Before the consolidation of the city, this property was 
included in the district of Passyunk. Long previous to the 
Revolutionary War it was the site of a handsome country 
house, one of three owned by the Pemberton family in the 
immediate vicinity of Philadelphia. Two of these are still 
standing, and one of them is still in the possession of the 
family. The property in question was bought by William 
Pemberton from John Kinsey, a relative who had purchased 
it from Thos, Masters, who in 1735 had purchased it from 
the Penns in fee. Originally it was a part of a tract of 150 
acres, extending from the Schuylkill to Long Lane. 

The place was known simply as “ Plantation,” although 
the other country seats I have alluded to had distinctive 
names. Quite remote from the built-up portion of the city, 
and close to the banks of the beautiful Schuylkill, then 
unfettered and undammed, it was considered entirely as a 
country residence for the summer, quite as much so as would 
be the neighborhood of Bryn Mawr or Chestnut Hill to-day, 
It appears never to have been a farm or “ plantation,” in 
the usually accepted sense, being always small in acreage, 
and taken up with lawn, shrubbery, and extensive kitchen 
gardens, with some wood. 

A small sketch of the place shows that the house, though 
unpretending, was of a substantial character, roomy and re- 
spectable. It was built of brick, the kitchen and offices 
being in a basement, which had large windows opening upon 
an area. A fine hall ran through the main floor, with two 
handsome rooms on each side. Above were corresponding 
rooms, under a sloping roof, with large dormer windows, the 
apex being crowned by a balcony. This gave the edifice a 
distinctive character as shown in the sketch. Two brick 
tenant, or servants’ houses, of rather prim construction and 
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solid build, stood near the mansion to the north. These 
remained until near the time that the mansion itself was 
demolished. Altogether “Plantation” must have been a 
very complete and attractive residence. 

So the British officers seem to have thought, when this 
city was occupied by their forces under Lord Howe, in 
November, 1777, for we find that there was quite a struggle 
among them as to who should occupy such snug quarters. 
At this time the owner, James Pemberton, was among the 
suspected and deported Friends who were involuntarily 
sojourning in Winchester, Va., the brothers, John, James, 
and Israel Pemberton having, with many others, been ar- 
rested, and sent to that place during the months of Sep- 
tember and October, 1777. It is only necessary to allude to 
this arrest in this connection, to explain some letters which 
follow. Whatever may be thought of the war measure which 
caused the arrest and transportation of these people to Vir- 
ginia, we have had in our own day sufficient proof that we 
may all be wise after an event, and, with recent examples 
before us, we may well judge charitably of the motives of 
those who were struggling, in the throes of the Revolution, 
with as many lukewarm friends and concealed enemies as 
open foes. 

But James Pemberton left behind him a worthy repre- 
sentative in his wife, a woman who, as will appear from some 
of her letters, combined spirit and firmness with lady-like 
demeanor, and charity to her poorer neighbors. This lady, 
Phebe Pemberton, had a son (by a former marriage) named 
Robert Morton. He was a youth of seventeen or eighteen 
when this city was occupied by the British army. Te kept 
a journal during the period of the occupation, which I have 
read, in which he frequently mentions “ Plantation,” and 
neighboring places. He also speaks of the Light Dragoons, 
stationed near Evergreen, another of the Pemberton places, 
breaking open the house and plundering. For this offence 
some were hung, and others severely flogged. He also deplores 
the way in which the Hessians made free with the potatoes 
and cabbages at Plantation. At the beginning of the occu- 
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pation he is very jubilant, no doubt reflecting the opinions 
of older relatives, aud he expresses a fervent wish that the 
stay of the Royal army may be perpetual. “Esto perpetua!” 
he writes in one of his pages, when the currency seemed 
more settled. It is amusing to see how his jubilant feelings 
experience a change, as the long hard winter wears on, and 
his praises of the clemency and good rule of the British 
turn into a chant of “save me from my friends.” This is, 
however, an experience inseparable from war time in occu- 
pied cities. 

Some time during 11th mo. 1777, we find Phebe Pember- 
ton addressing the following letter to Lord Howe:— 


“« EsTEEMED FRIEND, 

I am extreamly concerned that I am once more obliged to 
Trouble Gen]. Howe with any affair of mine, when his own 
important engagements no doubt engross his time and 
thoughts; but by the cruel Banishment of my Husband his 
business necessarily devolves on me, and being possessed of 
two small farms, near the city, on one of which there is a 
small piece of wood, Intended for Firing for myself and 
children, with a few of the Inhabitants, some of whom are 
not able to pay for it, but have constantly partook of My 
beloved Husband’s bounty, by supplying them in the Winter 
season with a small quantity, which 1 shall be rendered in- 
capable of doing, as the soldiers are taking it away, and say 
they do it by permission of the General’s secretary. The 
Tenants of these places have informed me that they must 
be obliged to leave their Habitations, being stript of their 
Hay, Vegetables, &c. on which they depended for a Living, 
and if some expedient cannot be found | expect the Inclosures 
will be laid open: this will be a singular disadvantage to me, 
as I depend on the Rents of Husband’s Estate for a support. 
The General’s kind interposition in this matter will 

Greatly oblige 
THY ASSURED FRIEND.” 

It appears that the desired protection was given, for both 
places, and was probably effectual, as against the soldiers 
complained of. But it does not seem to have had the same 
terrors for some of the officers, for on the 14th of 2d mo. 
1778, we find Phebe Pemberton administering, with a 
vigorous hand, an epistolary rebuke to a certain Lord Mur- 
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ray, in command of the guard at “ Plantation,” which ran as 
follows :— 


“T was yesterday informed that a certain officer of the 
Guard who passes by the name or style of Lord Murray, 
being stationed at my Husband’s Plantation near Schuylkill, 
did there behave himself in an ungentlemanlike manuer, by 
abusing part of the effects on the said place, and also break- 
ing open the doors of that part of the house occupied by my 
tenants, and treating the family with barbarous and unbe- 
coming behavior, very unworthy of a British nobleman and 
officer, after being previously shown Genl. Howe’s protection 
posted up in the house, at which sight he used several ex- 
— highly insulting and derogatory to the General’s 
10n0ur. 

I take this method to inform the said Lord Murray that 
if he don’t think proper to make some suitable acknowledg- 
ments, 1 shall immediately enter A complaint at Head 
quarters. 

Puta. February the 14th, ’78. PHBE PEMBERTON.” 


Here was a pretty style of Valentine for a gay young 
nobleman and officer to receive! It is altogether probable 
that this vigorous style of protest was not without effect, for 
there was, apparently, no more trouble of the kind during 
the rest of the stay of the British Army. 

As the spring of 1778 drew on, and as it was at that time 
supposed that the stay of the army in Philadelphia was to 
be prolonged, the attention of some of the officers was drawn 
to “Plantation ;” and so, on the 25th of 8d mo. 1778, we find 
the polite and business-like lady writing to General Pattison, 
the commander of the Royal Artillery, the following note:— 


“ Phoebe Pemberton’s best Respects wait on Genl. Patti- 
son, and has the Pleasure to inform him that upon recon- 
sidering his Proposals respecting her House upon Schuylkill 
she has concluded, that the Gen]. may make use of it as soon 
as is convenient to him; and she shall ever esteem it a Happi- 
ness to oblige him in this or any other Instance in her Power. 
As she formerly depended upon that Garden for a supply of 
Vegetables for her Family, would thank the General to re- 
serve part of the Garden for her use. 

Mar. 25th, 1778.” 
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While the astute lady in this way complied with the 
wishes of an officer in high authority, and thus obtained the 
best safeguard for her husband’s property, we see that she 
was also shrewd enough to make it a point of honor with 
the General to keep up her own private supply of vegetables, 
in case he occupied the place. 

The very next day after she accepted Genl. Pattison’s pro- 
posals, we find her declining those of Capt. Mackenzie, the 
military secretary of Genl. Howe, and of course an influen- 
tial personage. Indeed, he is the same who is mentioned in 
her letter to General Howe as having authorized the soldiers 
to take the wood from her places in the autumn before. Capt. 
Mackenzie did not, of course, then know how nice a place 
“ Plantation” was, or foresee that, before many months, he 
would himself be desirous of being its tenant. However, 
the lady evidently does not bear malice, for her note to the 
military secretary is charmingly polite, and here it is:— 


“ Phebe Pemberton’s best respects wait on Capt. Mac- 
kenzie, acknowledges the Receipt of his very polite Letter of 
yesterday, which was handed to her last evening, with a 
request for the use of her House upon the Banks of the 
Schuylkill during the Summer Season. As General Pattison 
of the Royal Artillery has a few days since made the same 
application, and being under Obligations to the Genl., and 
his request previous to Capt. Mackenzie’s, the Gen]. must of 
course have the preference ; had it been otherwise she should 
have been very happy to have had it in her Power to oblige 
Capt. Mackenzie, whose amiable politeness shown on this 
occasion demands her warmest acknowledgments. 


Mar. 26th, 1778.” 


“Compliments pass when quality meet.” Genl. Pattison 
was, however, not destined to enjoy the summer delights of 
“ Plantation,” or even to do more than plant the kitchen 
garden, for the evacuation of the city took place in May. 

Such was “ Plantation” in its palmy days, and, having 
given this sketch of its early history, it's not either inter- 
esting or important to follow the changes by which it passed 
from the possession of the Pembertons to the Abbots, and 
thence to that of the United States Government. Sufiice it 
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to say that on May 26, 1826, Surgeon Thos. Harris, of the 
Navy, was authorized by the Honble. Saml. L. Southard, 
of New Jersey (then Secretary of the Navy, one of the best 
we ever had, and a man whose premature death removed a 
very prominent candidate for the Presidency), was autho- 
rized, I say, to purchase “the Abbot lot, of about 23 acres, 
for $16,000.” It appears afterwards in the accounts, that 
$17,000 was paid, which may have been caused by fees and 
other legal expenses. At all events, it was a marvellously 
small sum, compared with the value of the land to-day. 

To account for this purchase of property by the United 
States, I shall have to beg your forbearance for a retrograde 
movement, and go back to the last century, and touch upon 
the history of the “ Naval Hospital Fund.” And first I must 
premise, that the traditions and practice as well as the Arti- 
cles of War of our Naval Service, were taken in great part 
from the British service. Most people think that, in eman- 
cipating ourselves from the English rule, we also got rid of a 
certain part of their military rules and regulations. On the 
contrary, our Articles of War, as well as our Regulations, 
were taken almost bodily from those of the English, just as 
during the late Rebellion the Confederate government adopted 
all the old regulations of the United States. 

As is natural, also, very little is known by the people in 
general of the early history of our Navy, or of the Naval 
Hospitals, and of the Medical Corps especially ; and yet the 
Medical Corps has always been associated with every feat of 
arms. DPaymasters were not always present or required. 
Steam engineers are a creation of yesterday. But always, 
since navies and armies (in the modern sense) have existed, . 
the surgeon has shared the dangers and exposures, the defeats 
as well as the triumphs, of the sons of Neptune and Mars. 

Nor is it generally known how great has been the stride 
in advance in the hospitals, and in the treatment of the sick 
and wounded of the Naval Service, since the beginning of the 
century, the time when Lord St. Vincent (the celebrated Sir 
John Jervis) was first Lord of the English Admiralty, and 
Keith, Nelson, and Collingwood were making their reputa- 
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tion, off Ushant, Isle d’Aix, Sardinia, and Toulon. In 1797 
Lord St. Vincent, during the blockade of Cadiz, first paid 
attention to the qualifications and respectability of the 
medical officers, established regular hospitals or sick bays in 
the ships, obtained regular supplies of tresh beef and vege- 
tables, and required attention to hygienic rules, at any cost 
of time or money. The surgeon of his flag-ship was espe- 
cially charged with these matters, and was probably the first 
fleet surgeon in an English fleet. The French recognized the 
necessity of attending to these matters at an earlier period. 

Previous to this time, in almost all navies, it had been a 
disgrace to be sick, and the wounded were regarded as a great 
burden. These unfortunates were kicked about like dogs, 
slinging their hammocks in any out of the way spot, or slink- 
ing into the “cable tier,” often to be discovered only when 
dying or dead. 

The naval hospitals of England had been mere sinks of 
corruption, so that, even at the time of our Revolution, 
noblemen and gentlemen of influence used to get their super- 
annuated coachmen, and broken-down footmen and butlers 
admitted to Greenwich Hospital as pensioners. Corruption 
was not, therefore, so entirely confined to our day as many 
persons choose to think. For one proof of this we may con- 
sult Lord Dundonald’s remarkable autobiography. In his 
time there appears to have been an unusual difficulty in 
getting “ Investigating Committees,” and these, when con- 
stituted, seem to have investigated in the wrong direction, 
and to have left the real nuisances undisturbed. Very different 
ideas reigned in England, more than a generation later, when 
“ Investigations” into everything were the order of the day. 
Sydney Smith declared that the “ whole earth was a com- 
mission,” and that the “onus probandi rested with any one 
who said he was not a commissioner.” It may be asked 
what this has to do with the subject in question, and I 
answer, that it only goes to show a gradual awakening 
(among other matters) to the duties and ‘responsibilities or 
the State in its care of its sick or superannuated servants, 
which found its reflection on this side of the water. At 
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the time of which I speak the loss of life in the different 
armies and navies from preventible causes, such as improper 
food, want of system, and of properly regulated hospitals, 
especially, was fearful. 

In Sir John Jervis’s expedition against the French Antilles 
(which, though successful in capturing Martinique and Guade- 
loupe, had to yield those places almost immediately from the 
forces being so thinned by sickness, as to be incapable of 
garrisoning properly the islands), in this expedition, I say, the 
force of soldiers embarked for the first attack was 6085. Of 
these 970 were left sick at Barbadoes, and 224 were sick on 
board, before a blow was struck, and this disabling of more 
than one in five fell within the first month of arrival on the 
scene of action. In the course of this campaign 170 army 
officers of this small force died of yellow fever, or other cli- 
matic diseases, while only 27 were killed, or died of wounds. 
The historians of the period do not think it worth while 
to mention the total loss among the men, but it is at any 
rate on record, that, among the chartered transports em- 
ployed, forty-six masters, and eleven hundred men died, 
and one transport, the “ Broderic,” lost every soul on board. 
This historical reminiscence may perhaps to some seem irrele- 
vant, but I have thought it necessary to give it, as it pre- 
sents vividly the state of military and naval hygiene at 
the time our own Naval Hospital establishment pressed its 
claims upon the government and had its inception. 

Our Revolutionary navy was, probably, no better and no 
worse than its contemporaries, as far as the treatment of sea- 
men (sick or well) was concerned. Illustrated by the names 
of Paul Jones, Barry, and other brave men, it served its pur- 
pose, was disbanded; the vessels disappeared, and the navy 
ceased to exist, even on paper. But about 1798 the naval 
collision with the French, as well as other causes, led to its 
re-establishment, and to the building of some fine vessels. 
It was at this time that our own Philadelphian naval hero, 
Charles Stewart, entered the navy as a full-fledged Lieuten- 
ant, and the navy list has come down to us uninterruptedly 
ever since. 
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It being established that we were to have a permanent 
naval force, it became evident that some provision was neces- 
sary for the wounded, sick, and disabled. Accordingly, we 
find that the Act of Congress of 1799 provided for the 
assessment of twenty cents a month on the pay of all sea- 
men, for the relief of the sick and disabled. Such an Act 
had already been passed in 1798, in regard to the merchant 
marine, and it was not until the following year that its pro- 
visions were extended to the officers and seamen of the navy. 
This Act provided that the money so collected was to be 
paid over to the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Act also 
declared that the “ officers, seamen, and marines of the navy 
were to receive the same relief as sick and disabled seamen 
of the merchant service.” 

Under the operation of this law complaint was justly made 
that naval seamen had to be sent to civil hospitals, where 
their officers lost control of them, and they disappeared. 
Nor did it seem proper, that officers, seamen, and marines of 
a military service, should, as a sort of afterthought, be foisted 
upon the Treasury Department, then even more important, 
and more overburdened with work than now. In fact, it 
was evident that the navy must have a Hospital Department 
of its own, with officers in charge who could sympathize 
with the patients, and partake of their growing esprit de corps, 
understanding their peculiarities, their virtues, and their 
failings, as those could not, whe had not been brought up 
with them. 

Accordingly we find that, in 1810, an Act of Congress was 
passed appointing the Secretaries of War, the Navy, and the 
Treasury, a “ Board of Commissioners of Naval Hospitals.” 
The twenty cents a month from each person in the naval 
service, which was assessed under the laws of 1798-9, was, 
by this Act, turned over to these commissioners, to constitute 
a “ Naval Hospital Fund,” and fifty thousand dollars from 
the unexpended balance of the “ Marine Hospital Fund” was 
also placed by this Act in their hands, that being the esti- 
mated share of the fund which had accrued since the Act 
of 1798. From this Act of Congress, of 1810, creating a fund, 
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dates the origin of the establishment in question, the “Naval 
Asylum,” as well as of all the rest of the naval hospitals in 
the country. 

At the time Congress passed this law, Mr. Paul Hamilton, 
then Secretary of the Navy, addressed a letter to the “ House 
Committee on the Naval Establishment,” advocating the 
establishment of hospitals, and that they should be made 
places for the support and maintenance, not only of the dis- 
abled seamen who preferred such a provision to a pension, 
but of the widows of seamen killed in action, and of their 
children, who were, if boys, to be brought up for the naval 
service. More than this, he contended that the midshipmen 
should be sent to these hospitals, for a period, for instruction 
in navigation and general learning. The letter is a long one, 
much too long to quote entire. Impracticable as are some 
of his ideas, there are good points about them, and he appears 
thoroughly sincere. 

In sequence to the Act of 1810, was the Act of Feb. 26, 
1811, authorizing “ the Commissioners of Navy Hospitals” to 
acquire sites, and buy or build hospitals, and this Act of 
1811 requires one of the establishments to provide a per- 
manent “ Asylum” for “decrepit and disabled naval officers, 
seamen, and marines.” Asylum” is thus used in the first 
law upon the subject, while it was still uncertain in which 
of the hospitals it was to be, and the title has always been 
retained. It is an unfortunate name (although it truly ex- 
presses the intention of the charity), for to most persons the 
word suggests a place of reception for lunatics. ‘ Hospital,” 
in its original sense, would well express the purposes of the 
institution, just as it is applied to its prototype, Greenwich 
Hospital, or to Christ Church Hospital in this city. It is, 
however, altogether probable that the name “Asylum” which 
it has borne so long will always be retained. 

In 1826, as I have already stated, Mr. Southard, then Sec- 
retary of the Navy, under date of May 26, authorized Dr. 
Harris, of the Navy, to purchase the Abbot lot. During the 
same year the old Hospital at the Navy Yard in this city 
(now all swept away) was ordered to be abandoned, and the 
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mansion on the Schuylkill property was occupied in its place. 
Of this Hospital Dr. Harris had charge, and continued there 
until May, 1833, when the Asylum building was nearly 
finished. He never lived there, however, or paid more than 
temporary visits. 

In the records of the old Hospital, while it was in the Pem- 
berton or Abbot house, appear the names, as patients, of 
David G. Farragut, who was then, in 1830, a lieutenant, aged 
39; Twiggs, afterwards killed at the storming of Chapultepec, 
a major of marines; Bainbridge and Hull, who appear to 
have been attended at their homes; Levy, Izard, Newell, 
Ogden, Howard, Phil. Voorhees, Engle, Mercer, and other 
names well known to naval men, and some of them to the 
whole country, all now dead without exception. 

Not long after the occupation of the Pemberton house, 
the government determined to erect somewhere near Phila- 
delphia (to carry out the purposes of the law of 1811) a large 
and permanent building, which was to be the one to which 
the term “ Asylum” was to be applied. Some correspondence 
went on, in regard to the site, and from these letters it ap- 
pears that Dr. Thos. Harris is responsible for the selection of 
the lot upon the Gray’s Ferry Road. He was a Philadel- 
phian, and no doubt anxious to have the institution estab- 
lished in this city, and so naturally recommended a site 
already in the possession of the government, and used for 
hospital purposes. Certain it is, that, when the construction 
of the building was begun, Dr. Harris was detailed by the 
Secretary of the Navy to superintend it, receiving a certain 
sum per annum, over and above his pay, while so employed. 
Mr. Strickland, the architect of the building, was associated 
with him in the superintendence. I find a letter of 1827, 
from the Secretary of the Navy to Dr. Harris and Mr. Strick- 
land, associating them as commissioners to build the Asylum, 
and informing Dr. Harris that “his compensation would be 
adjusted.” I have not been able to find any subsequent letter, 
however, showing what that compensation was. Popular 
report placed it at $1000 per annum, in addition to his navy 
pay, quite a sufficient sum for those days. 
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Dr. Thomas Harris was a native of this State, of a highly 
respectable family, which has furnished many distinguished 
members to the different professions. Although all his life 
in the naval service, and for many years Chief of the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, at Washington, he was, at the time 
I speak of, in full practice in this city, his residence being 
in the quaint house still standing at Ninth and Spruce sts.,! 
within a stone’s throw of the Historical Society’s Hall. Dr. 
Ilarris entered the navy as full-surgeon, July 6, 1812, and 
was surgeon of the Wasp when she captured the English 
ship Frolic, October 18, 1812, for which handsome action the 
thanks of Congress were awarded to the officers and crew. 
Ile was in Philadelphia during the cholera of 1832, at that 
time in active general practice, as well as attending to his 
naval duties. During that trying period he was conspicuous 
for his devotion and industry, in allaying panic and advising 
municipal measures of relief, for which he received from the 
city a very handsome and valuable service of plate. 

Commodore Jacob Jones, afterwards one of the Governors 
of the Naval Asylum, commanded the Wasp in the action 
referred to above, and Commodore James Biddle, who was 
the first Governor, was the first lieutenant of the Wasp. 

In 1832 the Asylum building was under roof, and up to this 
time the expense had been altogether borne by the Hospital 
Fund, as was perfectly right and proper. But it was now 
found that that fund would not stand any more heavy drains 
upon it, and in July of the year mentioned a bill passed 
Congress, appropriating, for the completion of the Naval 
Hospital at Norfolk, Va., and furnishing it, and for com- 
pleting the “ Navy Asylum” at Philadelphia, $27,300, and 
for fixtures, farniture, and apparatus for one wing thereof, 
$6600. 

During the time that the Asylum was building, the Hos- 
pitals at or near Charlestown, Mass., Brooklyn, Norfolk, 
and Pensacola had been also going up, under regular annual 
appropriations from Congress. 


! [Torn down since this paper was written.—Ep. ] 
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In this same year, 1832, there was a transfer, by Act of 
Congress, of all powers of “ Commissioners of Hospitals” to 
the Secretary of the Navy. The Act provided for the turn- 
ing over to him of “ the balance in cash, certificates of stock, 
and other evidences of value, previously held by the three 
Commissioners of Hospitals, to be used for the payment of 
Navy and Privateer pensions, and for expenditure on account 
of Naval Hospitals, etc.” The Secretary of the Navy, as sole 
commissioner, was to keep an account of this fund, and report 
its condition to Congress annually, which he does to this day. 

The Asylum building, though by no means completed in- 
ternally, was occupied towards the close of 1833. In that 
year there appears to have been no appropriation, but in 
1834, ’35, 36, 87, ’38, 39, "40, and *42, sums amounting in 
the aggregate to about $93,000 were appropriated for the 
building, as well as for work upon the grounds, introducing 
water, etc. According to the report of Mr. Strickland, the 
architect, the Asylum building cost $195,600. To this must 
be added the cost of the land, $17,000, making a total of 
$212,600. Of this amount about four-ninths was appropri- 
ated by Congress, and the rest came from the hospital fund. 

A well digested report of the period remarks, inter alia, 
in speaking of the Asylum and its cost:— 


“Tt is well for this to be remembered by those naval offi- 
cers who are in the habit of asserting that this building does 
not belong to the government, but to them, they having paid 
for it by contributions to the Naval Hospital Fund, forget- 
ting that, if any such absurd claim is set up, it extends to the 
seamen and marines of the naval service as well. The strange 

‘ideas such naval officers have,on the subject of this institu- 
tion, show how little they understand either the law or the 
fact. Now, had every dollar of the whole expense been 
obtained from the Hospital Fund, instead of four-ninths of 
the cost only, the institution could no more be said to belong 
to the officers of the navy, or jointly to the marines and sea- 
men, than a service of plate worth say $500, presented for 
any commemorative purpose to an indiyidual, can be con- 
sidered as the property of the 500 or 1000 persons who may 
have subscribed one ‘dollar, if the first number, or half a 
dollar, if the second, towards purchasing it for the purpose 
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mentioned. The Navy Hospital Fund is a fund of the gov- 
ernment, held, controlled, and disbursed by its officers, arising 
in great part by a lawful exaction, nota voluntary subscription, 
of $2.40 a year from every individual of the naval service. 
Certain prospective benefits, under the circumstances of dis- 
ability and sickness, are guaranteed by this exaction law to 
men and officers, nothing more. This assessed annual con- 
tribution of $2.40 has this one provision; no farther franchise 
pertains to it: and the legal quid pro quo pledge has this ex- 
tent only, ‘to provide temporary relief and maintenance to 
sick and disabled seamen in hospitals or other proper institu- 
tions.’ This is the phraseology of the law of 1798, and no 
other law in existence ever conferred any other privilege ; 
even that law and that diction only relate to seamen of the 
merchant service. But the 2d and 3d sections of the law of 
1799 empower, the first, the assessment of 20 cents monthly 
in the navy; the second guarantees the same prerogative 
(already quoted above) enjoyed by merchant seamen, to naval 
officers, seamen, and marines, but it conveys no other right.” 


Much more, to the same purpose, follows in the report I 
quote, which also states, farther on, that “ many naval officers 
entertain undue expectations, and expatiate with wonderful 
freedom and certainty on their claims on the medical depart- 
ment of the navy, claims based simply on the fact that ‘ they 
have paid hospital money,’ which, by the way, they could 
not help paying, if they would. The error of such, like those 
who seein to claim, in fee, the property called the Naval Asy- 
lum, is in their mistaking the compulsory contribution of law 
for an eleemosynary douceur.” 

The Naval Asylum building faces nearly east, and is con- 
structed of a grayish-white marble, with a granite basement. 
It is 380 feet in length, and consists of a centre, with a high 
broad flight of marble steps, and imposing abutments, and a 
marble colonnade and pediment, in the bastard classic style 
which was all the fashion at the period of its erection. The 
architects of banks, colleges, churches, and even private resi- 
dences, all went to Greece and Rome for their architectural 
inspiration. This fashion has fastened upon the country a 
great number of solid and costly buildings, utterly unsuited 
to our climate, as well as being unsightly, from the very lack 
of fitness. 
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The wings of the building are symmetrical, and terminate 
in pavilions, or transverse buildings at each end. These 
wings are supplied with broad covered verandas, on each of 
the two main floors, which verandas are admirably adapted 
to their purpose, and are, of course, entirely out of keeping 
with the classic style of the central structure. There is a 
fine attic over the whole building, which, as I have said, is 
in every part most substantially and thoroughly built, the 
marble staircases of the interior being particularly noticeable, 
both from their ingenious construction and economy of space. 

All the ceilings of both basement and first floor are vaulted, 
in solid masonry, and on the main floor is a remarkably fine 
domed apartment, which is used as a muster-room and chapel. 
The most faulty part of the whole structure is the basement, 
which is somewhat low and damp, with an insufficiently 
drained sub-cellar. That part of the building has always 
been found unhealthy, although much less so now than in 
former days. 

The beneficiaries are each furnished with a small room, 
beside which there are reading and smoking rooms in the 
pavilions, and handsome quarters for a number of officers 
and employés. 

The building, though by no means finished internally, was 
first occupied about the end of 1833, when the old Pember- 
ton house (which stood just where the ice-house now is!) was 
disused, and about three years later it was demolished. 

At this time there was a burial-ground on the Shippen 
Street side of the property, north of the Asylum, the graves 
extending about as far as the curbstone of the present street, 
the lines of which had not then been accurately extended to 
the Schuylkill. About 100 bodies of those who had died 
in the old hospital, or of those who had been sent from the 
Navy Yard, or ships, for interment at this spot, were taken 
up at this time, and transferred to a burial-ground regularly 
inclosed. This place was at the bottom of the grounds, near 
the Schuylkill, at the corner of Shippen’(now Bainbridge) 


! Even the ice-house is now entirely removed.—E. S. 1883. 
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Street and Sutherland Avenue. A substantial dead-house 
and stone wall, with an Osage orange hedge, were the perma- 
nent improvements made in this cemetery; and many burials 
of both men and officers took place there in ensuing years. 


’ But the dead men’s bones were not to rest there, as will be 


shown when we come to speak of the erection of a large 
naval hospital on that very spot, when the remains of poor 
Jack were again transferred to a lot purchased by the gov- 
ernment in Mount Moriah Cemetery, in West Philadelphia, 
where all interments now take place. Let us hope that Mount 
Moriah may remain extra-mural, at least until those now 
buried there are forgotten, and their dust thoroughly mingled 
with their mother earth. 

The smaller brick tenements, which stood over close by the 
Shippen Street bank, remained there until the autumn of 
1838, surviving the parent mansion two years. In that year 
Commodore Biddle demolished them, and used the débris to 
metal the roads and walks now in use, which were laid out 
by him. 

The first pensioner, or “beneficiary,” received into the 
Asylum after its opening, appears to have been one Daniel 
Kliess, and the second was William Williams. These two 
were not very creditable specimens of the defenders of our 
country, if their previous record, while inmates of the hos- 
pital, is to be taken. These men had been living as pen- 
sioners in the old house, where they were treated merely as 
convalescent patients. Upon the occupation of the new 
building they were transferred, and two others joined them, 
making four in all. The pensioners or beneficiaries were 
then first distinguished from hospital patients, and were 
placed under the charge of Lieut. Cooper, who lived in the 
house. 

At the same time that this transfer of beneficiaries was 
made, the sick of the station, fifteen in number, were also 
quartered in the new building. The room at present used as 
the governor’s office, on the main floor, was then the office 
and dispensary combined ; and the large room back of it was 
the sick-room. Large as it is, there must have been pretty 

VoL. vi1.—10 
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close stowage for fifteen sick men. The resident assistant sur- 
geon, Dr. Barrington, long since dead, occupied the two rooms 
on the same floor at the north end, which are now the smok- 
ing room and library. 

At this period (about the close of 1833) neither of the 
wings was finished, as far as the second floor was concerned. 
Indeed, they were not required, while as for the attics, which 
are very fine and spacious, these were not entirely finished 
until 1848. Previous to 1841, however, the second floor 
south, and the rooms in the southern pavilion had been 
finished and occupied as the hospital, being shut off by lat- 
ticed doors. The two large rooms on the main floor, imme- 
diately south of the chapel, were at the same time assigned 
to the Medical Examining Board as permanent quarters. 
This portion of the building continued to be used in this 
way until the new hospital building was erected, just at the 
close of the civil war. During the war the part of the 
building regularly assigned to the hospital was found insufli- 
cient, and the sick and wounded were, by order of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, treated and quartered in other parts of the 
building. 

When the Asylum building was first occupied, Commodore 
Barron was in command of the Philadelphia station, and 
had genera! charge of the Asylum. I fancy he seldom went 
near it. The pensioners, hospital patients, and hired men 
and women, all messed together; and there was a hospital 
steward who furnished the general mess in the same way, 
and from the same funds, as at other hospitals. Indeed, no 
direct appropriation for the support of the beneficiaries 
(whose number in December, 1842, had increased to forty- 
two) was made until July 1, 1858, when they numbered con- 
siderably more than one hundred. Up to that time the 
whole expense of maintenance had been defrayed from the 
hospital fund. As this was found to be too heavily bur- 
dened, the appropriation bill of 1858 hag an item for the 
support of beneficiaries, of $26,392, and a separate appro- 
priation for that purpose has ever since been made. 

The grounds about the building were, at the time of the 
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first occupation, full of trees, mostly fruit trees, remaining 
from those planted at different times when it was a country 
seat. In the winter of 1836-7, which was a very cold one, 
wood was very scarce and dear, and it was with this fuel that 
the building was then warmed, as well as all the cooking done. 
Under these circumstances Commodore Barron had all the 
trees of every description cut down and converted into fire- 
wood. This act, which was much deprecated at the time, as 
it gave the grounds a more ragged and deserted appearance 
than ever, was in the end productive of good, for it led to 
the planting of the noble trees now adorning the place. 
These trees, which are as fine as any I know in any of our 
city squares, were planted by Commodore Biddle soon after 
he assumed charge as the first governor of the Asylum, in the 
autumn of 1838. Many of these fine trees were not planted 
until 1840. They were mere switches when set out, and 
were brought from the nursery in bundles of a dozen. 

At this time, and long after, there was great prejudice 
existing against the locality, on account of the prevalence of 
malarial fever. Nor was this prejudice unfounded. Even so 
late as eighteen years ago, when I was first stationed there, 
almost every one about the place had intermittent fever at 
some time of the year. All this is now happily changed, as 
the disappearance of the ponds and brick-fields, and the com- 
plete building up of the whole neighborhood, have rendered 
the place healthy. Indeed, I know of few places in or about 
Philadelphia where there is less consumption of quinine. 
Could the sub-cellar and basement of the Asylum be re- 
modelled, I should consider it a very wholesome place of 
residence. 

As the number of pensioners or beneficiaries gradually in- 
creased, the institution attracted more of the attention of 
the Navy Department. Numerous complaints reached the 
Ilon. J. K. Paulding, then Secretary of the Navy, during 
1838, complaints especially as to the manner in which the 
beneficiaries were managed by Lieut. Cooper.!’ Mr. Paul- 


' Perhaps the Inke-warm manner in which Commodore Barron inspected 
the place rendered Mr. Cooper’s duties more difficult.—E. 8. 1883. 
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ding wrote a private letter to Commodore James Biddle, then 
residing in Philadelphia, stating that various complaints had 
reached him, inducing him to believe that the superintendent 
of the Naval Asylum was totally unfit for his position. The 
Secretary proposed that some officer of high rank should take 
charge, “ who, with the title of ‘ Governor,’ might, while he 
gave dignity to the station, sustain no diminution of his own.” 
He invited Commodore Biddle to address him frankly upon 
this subject, and to state his views. One is at loss to see 
how the dignity of the office is enhanced by the title of 
“ Governor,” rather than that of “ Superintendent,” or “ Com- 
mandant.” But Mr. Paulding seems to have had such an idea, 
having Greenwich Iospital in his mind, no doubt. The only 
wonder is, that, while he borrowed the title of the command- 
ing officer, he did not also change the name of the charity, to 
correspond with its English prototype. 

Commodore Biddle replied to the communication, agreeing 
with the views of the Secretary, and stating that the institu- 
tion was not what it ought to be, “attractive and popular 
with the superannuated and disabled of the service,” with 
more to the same purpose. In conclusion, he says that he 
thinks a captain in the navy (then the highest rank) should 
be at the head of the asylum, and that he would cheerfully 
take the command, as proposed by the Secretary. His ap- 
pointment as “ Governor” was accordingly made out, under 
date of August 1, 1838, a few days after which he assumed 
the command. 

Commodore Biddle’s name is so well known to the country 
at large, as well as to Philadelphians, and especially to mem- 
bers of the Iistorical Society, that it would seem a work of 
supererogation to give even a sketch of his career. But, as 
he was a Philadelphian, I will venture to do so, at the risk 
of making my paper somewhat prolix. 

James Biddle was born in Philadelphia Feb. 28, 1783, 
and died in this city Oct. 1, 1848. A man of rather small 
stature, and of nervous temperament (whose appearance must 
be familiar to many of those present), he was the son of 
Charles, and the nephew of Nicholas Biddle, the Commodore, 
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who was blown up in 1778, while commanding the “ Ran- 
dolph,” in action with the “ Yarmouth” of 64 guns. James 
Biddle was educated at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
entered the navy in 1800, not long after its re-establishment. 
Of seven brothers, John and Thomas served in the regular 
army, William and Richard were actively employed in the 
militia, and Nicholas was in the legislature, while James 
distinguished himself most of all during the war with Eng- © 
land in 1812. Long previous to that time, however, James 
had been wrecked in the frigate “ Philadelphia,” off Tripoli, 
and was a prisoner for nineteen months. During the war 
of 1812 he was, as I have already said, first lieutenant of 
the “ Wasp,” in the brilliant action with the “ Frolic,” im- 
mediately after which he was captured by the “ Poictiers” 
of 74 guns, and taken to Bermuda, whence he was duly 
exchanged. In 1813 he had command of the Flotilla on 
the Delaware, but was soon after ordered to the command 
of the “ Ilornet,” in New London, where he was blockaded 
by a British squadron, from which he adroitly escaped and 
put to sea. Soon after this he captured the British sloop 
“Penguin,” after a sharpaction. In this affair Biddle was 
severely wounded. He was afterwards chased for four days 
by the “ Cornwallis” of 74 guns, and by his seamanship, and 
the sacrifice of his guns and equipments, escaped. For his 
action with the “ Penguin” Congress voted him a gold medal, 
while Philadelphia gave him a service of plate, and he re- 
ceived honors from other quarters. After the war of 1812-15 
he held important commands, and was clothed with diplo- 
matic powers, not usually entrusted to naval officers. He 
held, in succession, the chief naval command in the Pacific, 
in South America, in the West Indies, and in the Mediter- 
ranean. During these periods of service he was appointed a 
commissioner to negotiate a treaty with the Ottoman Porte, 
and to ratify a treaty with China, which powers serve to 
show how highly he was regarded by different administra- 
tions. During his last cruise, which was a circumnavigation 
of the globe in a noble ship, he visited Japan, then sealed 
to the world at large, and, in spite of that, compelled a re- 
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spectful consideration of what he had to say to them. After 
leaving Japan he commanded, for a time, one squadron which 
operated on the west coast of Mexico, during the war with 
that country, to which squadron we owe the possession of 
one of our most flourishing States, Cal‘ fornia. 

It was in the interval of more active service that Com- 
modore Biddle took charge of the Naval Asylum, namely, 
from 1838 to 1842. He had some years left, after he gave up 
the command, for more stirring and strictly professional 
employment. 

During Commodore Biddle’s tenure the classes of midship- 
men who were preparing for their examination were placed 
in the Asylum, and a professor or two quartered there, for 
their instruction. This seemed almost a fulfilment of Mr. 
Paul Hamilton’s idea. The midshipmen were at first as- 
signed the basement rooms at the north end, which were, to 
quote a report, “damp, cold, cheerless, and unhealthy.” 
Afterwards, through the energetic remonstrances of Lieuten- 
ant Foote (afterwards the well known admiral), they were 
placed upon the floor above. Here they remained until the 
naval school was established at Annapolis, Md., about 1845. 
Time does not permit me to dwell upon the numerous scrapes 
and escapades of these young gentlemen, the survivors of 
whom are commodores. They had all been years at sea when 
they came to the school, and were not the * callow youth” of 
our times, by any means. 

The various uses to which the building was at this time 
put, and the quartering there of a number of officers, pro- 
fessors, and employés, and an unfortunate difference between 
the executive and medical authorities regarding the quantity 
of room occupied, produced a state of things which led to 
the division of the building into two parts by a wall of lath 
and plaster, giving the north half to the beneficiaries, and 
the southern to the hospital proper. It is not necessary to 
revert farther to the causes which led to this curious state 
of things, but only to state the fact as a part of the history 
of the institution. The following letter from the architect, 
Mr. Strickland, to the Honorable A. P. Upshur, Secretary of 
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the Navy, under date of Nov. 10, 1842, will explain, concisely, 
the manner in which the division was made:— 


“Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 7th inst. requiring me to partition off the building of 
the Naval Asylum at this city, so as to assign the southern 
portion exclusively to the purposes of an hospital, and to 
make an estimate and report of the probable cost. 

In conformity with your wishes, I have visited the build- 
ing, aud examined into the best mode of performing this 
work, and find that your object can be perfectly and sub- 
stantially done, without disturbing or changing any of the 
symmetry of the present plan. Indeed, sir, in the original 
design of the building, this kind of separation was con- 
templated. 

There is simply nothing more to do than to preserve the 
principal entrance hall leading from the front portico, as a 
vestibule for general entrance, and where the longitudinal 
lobby or passage crosses the vestibule, to construct a perma- 
nent partition in its centre, as well as that of the hall of 
entrance east and west, on each side of which doors of ample 
width may be made, the one to enter into the south, or hos- 
pital lobby, and the other into that of the north. The gal- 
lery leading across the stairways, from the lokby to the 
rotunda, or chapel, to be also partitioned off op each side, 
having a door of access from the northern lobby, as well as 
one from the southern one, into the rotunda. These parti- 
tions will completely separate the two stairways, giving one 
flight to each division of the building. This is all that will 
be required on the principal story. 

In the basement the longitudinal passage or lobby may be 
also separated by a bulk-head, and the east and west passage 
leading at right angles from the foot of the stairways to the 
kitchens and dining-rooms, where two partitions should be 
constructed, forming a lobby of separation between them, so 
that a wide outlet may be formed into a passage to the grounds 
in the rear of the buildings. 

The stairways, kitchen, dining-rooms, pantrys, store-rooms, 
closets, coal vaults, furnaces, &c., by this plan of separation, 
will be all in place; the one suit being completely the ditto 
of the other, in each compartment of the building, and I 
need only add that each will have more than ample space in 
cooking and dining-rooms, together with the necessary appa- 
ratus for the accommodation of at least one hundred persons. 
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In the third story the partition must also extend across 
the longitudinal passage in the centre of the building, as 
beneath, as well as in the centre of the gallery which crosses 
the head of the stairways, leaving sufficient space to enter 
upon the roof. 

In the extreme southern end of the building, or the hospital 
division, there is a large room in the third story, fitted with 
a skylight in the ceiling, which room was originally intended 


for a surgical hall, and which may now, at a moderate ex- . 


pense, be furnished with the necessary fixtures for medical 
and surgical purposes. 
With great respect, 
Yr obdt. servant, 
WM. STRICKLAND.” 

As a matter of fact this division of the building did take 
place, but the arrangement did not last very long. Com- 
modore Barron was ordered to the Asylum about this time, 
but, owing to these difficulties, would not remain. Better 
counsel at last prevailed, and the arrangement of the build- 
ing was restored to its former condition, and so remained 
until the erection of the new hospital gave up the whole 
establishment to the pensioners. 

During the course of the late war the necessity for a sepa- 
rate naval hospital became manifest, and it was therefore 
determined to remove the bodies of those buried in the 
cemetery, on the back part of the premises, and to place the 
hospital there. In my opinion it was the very worst of 
situations for a hospital; but it was done, and a large and ex- 
pensive building was erected there, which has never since 
been filled to one-half its capacity. The remains of many 
officers and men were accordingly removed, and re-interred 
at Mount Moriah Cemetery, on the west bank of the Schuyl- 
kill, in what, it is to be hoped, is their last resting-place, some 
of them having already been buried three times. The hos- 
pital does not stand upon the exact site of the old burial- 
ground, but the steam-house, laundry, drying-ground, and 
coal-sheds of the hospital occupy the exact spot, still partially 
inclosed by a wall and an Osage orange hedge. 

As to the Asylum, time prevents me from entering into the 
anecdotal history of the place, but I may say, that many 
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curious characters have been inmates of the institution ; 
while hundreds of old men, who have deserved well of their 
country, have here passed their declining years in tranquillity 
and comfort, and many of them have attained a very 
great age. 

At present the number of the beneficiaries ranges from 
120 to 130, and they die (either from accident or the diseases 
of old age) about as fast as the new ones come in. 

Under the regulations no one is eligible for the place who 
has not passed twenty years in the naval service, although 
there are many exceptions to this rule in cases of serious dis- 
ability in the line of duty. 

Upon coming into the establishment a beneficiary has to 
give up to the hospital fund any pension of which he may 
be in receipt, as is eminently right and proper. The exact 
converse arrangement has, however, lately taken place in 
England, where Greenwich Hospital as a receptacle for super- 
annuated sailors and marines, has been broken up, and the 
building turned into a naval college. Those pensioners who 
were thoroughly bedridden or incapacitated, were sent to 
Haslar, or Yarmouth, as hospital patients, while those who 
were able to take care of themselves, or had friends to take 
care of them, received a pension. Thus the picturesque 
Greenwich Hospital uniform, immortalized by Wilkie and 
other artists, has disappeared from sight forever. 

The beneficiaries in our Asylum have each a separate room, 
and three wholesome meals a day. They have also sufficient 
clothing and washing, with one dollar per month for spend- 
ing money, and 1} pounds of tobacco. Many have saved 
money before they came there, and fit themselves out with 
much taste, while all are comfortable. Some, indeed, among 
the prudent, are quite capitalists on a small scale. They 
have quite a fair library, and four reading-rooms, with daily 
and weekly papers, a good open fire in each, and liberty to 
smoke as much as they please. No restraint is put upon 
their liberty during reasonable hours, so long as they behave 
themselves properly. Many who are not past all service, 
after coming to the house and establishing themselves, obtain 
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formal leave of absence, generally for a year at atime. They 
are apt to go to sea again, or fishing, or some other congenial 
employment. Ifthe beneficiary withdraws from the Asylum, 
he is allowed to resume any pension to which he may have 
been entitled before coming there. 

It is not necessary, in a notice of this kind, to proceed far- 
ther into the working of the institution, as I have endeavored 
to treat it in regard to its history, as one of the local objects 
of interest in our city, rather than in its relations as a gov- 
ernmeut establishment. 
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THE JUDICIARY OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 


BY J. W. F. WHITE, 
ASSOCIATE LAW JUDGE OF THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS 
OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 

The English system of Jurisprudence prevailed in Pennsyl- 
vania during the Proprietary Government. It was slightly 
modified by the Constitution of 1776, and radically changed 
by the Constitution of 1790. To understand our early courts, 
we must have some knowledge of the Provincial system. 

The Act of 22 May, 1722, which continued in force, with 
slight amendments and some interruptions, until after the 
Revolution, established and regulated the courts. Each 
county had a court of “General Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace and Gaol Delivery,” for criminal offences, and a 
court of ‘Common Pleas,” for the trial of civil causes, each 
court required to hold four terms in the year. The Governor 
was authorized to appoint and commission “a competent 
number of Justices of the Peace” for each county; and they, 
or any three of them, could hold the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions. He was also authorized to appoint and commission 
“a competent number of persons” to hold the Common Pleas. 
At first, the same persons were appointed and commissioned 
for both courts. But the Act of 9 Sept. 1759, prohibited the 
Justices of the Quarter Sessions from holding commissions 
as Judges of the Common Pleas. That Act required “ five 
persons of the best discretion, capacity, judgment, and integ- 
rity” to be commissioned for the Common Pleas, any three 
of whom could hold the court. These justices and judges 
were appointed for life or during good behavior. The Con- 
stitution of 1776 limited them to a term of seven years, but 
the Constitution of 1790 restored the old rule of appointment 
for life or good behavior. 

The Orphans’ Court was established by Act of 29 March, 
1713, to be held by the Justices of the Quarter Sessions. But 
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the Act of 1759 changed this,and made the Judges of the 
Common Pleas the Judges of the Orphans’ Court. 

The Act of 1722 established a Supreme Court of three 
Judges, afterwards increased to four, who reviewed, on writs 
of error, the proceedings in the county courts, and were also 
Judges of the Court of Oyer and Terminer, for the trial of 
all capital felonies, for which purpose they visited each county 
twice a year. The Act of 31 May, 1718, made the following 
offences punishable with death: treason, misprision of trea- 
son, murder, manslaughter, sodomy, rape, robbery, mayhem, 
arson, burglary, witcheraft, and concealing the birth of a 
bastard child. 

On the night of Nov. 24, 1758, the French blew up, de- 
stroyed, and deserted Fort Duquesne; the next day General 
Forbes took possession of the ruins, and commenced Fort 
Pitt. Ten years thereafter, by the treaty of Fort Stanwix 
(Nov. 5, 1768), the Indian title to all lands south of the Ohio 
and Monongahela, and up the Allegheny as far as Kittanning, 
was ceded to the Penns, and four months later (March 27, 
1769), the “Manor of Pittsburgh” was surveyed. At that 
time all north of the Ohio and Allegheny was Indian Terri- 
tory. In October, 1770, George Washington visited Ditts- 
burgh and estimated the number of houses at about twenty, 
which, counting six persons to a house, would give a total 
population of one hundred and twenty, of men, women, and 
children. 

All this region of the State was then in Cumberland County. 
Bedford County was erected by Act of 9 March, 1771, and 
all west of the mountains was included in it. Our courts 
were then held at Bedford. The first court held there was. 
April 16,1771. The scattered settlers of the West were rep- 
resented by George Wilson, Wm. Crawford, Thomas Gist, 
and Dorsey Pentecost, who were Justices of the Peace and 
Judges of the Court. The court divided the county into town- 
ships. Pitt Township (including Pittsburgh) embraced the 
greater part of the present county of Allegheny, and portions 
of Beaver, Washington, and Westmoreland, and had fifty- 
two land-owners, twenty tenants, and thirteen single freemen. 
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Westmoreland County was formed out of Bedford by Act 
of 26 Feb. 1773, and embraced all of the Province west of the 
mountains. The act directed the courts to be held at the 
house of Robert Hanna, until a court-house should be built. 
Robert Hanna lived in a log house about three miles north- 
east of where Greensburg now stands. 

Five trustees were named in the act to locate the county 
seat and erect the public buildings. Robert Hanna and Joseph 
Erwin were two of them; Hanna rented his house to Erwin 
to be kept as a tavern, and got the majority of the trustees 
to recommend his place—where a few other cabins were 
speedily erected, and the place named Hannastown—for the 
county seat. Gen. Arthur St. Clair and a minority of the 
trustees recommended Pittsburgh. This difference of opinion, 
and the unsettled condition of affairs during the Revolution, 
delayed the matter until 1787, when the county seat was 
fixed at Greensburg. In 1775 Hannastown had twenty-five 
or thirty cabins, having about as many houses and inhabi- 
tants as Pittsburgh. Now its site is scarcely known. The 
town was burnt by the Indians in July, 1782, but the house 
of Hanna, being adjacent to the fort, escaped, and the courts 
continued to be held at his house until October, 1786; the 
first at Greensburg was in January, 1787. 


Tue Hannastown Courts. 


During all the time the courts were held at Hannastown, 
Pittsburgh was in Westmoreland County. The first court 
was held April 6, 1773. William Crawford was the first 
presiding justice. He resided on the Youghiogheny, oppo- 
site where Connellsville now stands. He had been a Justice 
of the Peace while the territory was in Cumberland County, 
and afterwards when it was in Bedford County. In 1775 he 
took sides with Virginia in the border contest, and was re- 
moved. He was the Col. Crawford who conducted the un-. 
fortunate expedition against the Indians on the Sandusky, 
and suffered such a cruel death at their hands. Col. Wm. 
Crawford was a gentleman of the old school, intelligent, ac- 
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complished, brave, patriotic. He was the personal friend of 
Washington, and served with him under Gen]. Braddock. 
His death cast a cloud of sorrow and gloom over all the set- 
tlements west of the mountains. 

Under the Provincial system the Justices selected their own 
president. By Act of 28 Jan. 1777, the President and Exec- 
utive Council (under the Constitution of 1776) appointed and 
commissioned one as presiding justice. Among the first, 
thus regularly appointed and commissioned, was John Moor. 

Joun Moor was born in Lancaster County in 1738. His 
father died when he was a small boy, and about the year 
1757 his mother, with her family, moved west of the moun- 
tains. At the breaking out of the Revolution, in 1775, he 
lived on a farm of 400 acres, on Crabtree Run, in Westmore- 
land County, which he wasclearingand on which he had erected 
a stone house for his residence, indicating that he was one of 
the most intelligent and enterprising farmers of his day. 
He was a member of the Convention that met in Philadel- 
phia, July 15, 1776, to frame a Constitution for the State; 
took an active part in the Convention, and was appointed one 
of the “ Council of Safety” in the early part of the war. In 
1777 he was commissioned a Justice of the Peace of West- 
moreland County; in 1779 a Judge of the Common Pleas; 
and in 1785 President Judge. Not being a lawyer, he could 
not hold that position after the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1790. In 1792 he was elected to the State Senate from the 
district composed of Allegheny and Westmoreland counties. 
He died in 1812, leaving two sons and four daughters. One son 
was county surveyor of Westmoreland County; the other was 
a civil engineer, and died in Kentucky. The daughters were 
respectively married to Major John Kirkpatrick, a merchant 
of Greensburg; John M. Snowden, afterwards Associate Judge 
of Allegheny County; Rev. Francis Laird, D.D.; and James 
McJunkin, a farmer of Westmoreland County. 

At the first court held at Hannastown the “ Rates for 
Tavern Keepers in Westmoreland County” were fixed, and 
among the rates were these :— 
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Whiskey, per gill . ‘ ‘ : ‘ : , Ad. 
West India Rum, per gill . : ° , $ ‘ 6d. 
Toddy, per gill . : , , ° « ie 


A bowl of West India Rum Toddy, containing one- 
half pint, with loaf sugar ‘ 7 a F . Is. 6d. 


Cyder, per quart , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° s 4%. 
Strong beer, per quart. F : ‘ ° ‘ 8d. 


At the same sessions a jail was ordered to be erected. It 
was made of round, unhewn logs, one story high, and had 
but one small room, where men and women, whites, blacks, 
and Indians were confined together. The jail was mainly to 
confine the prisoners until trial, for imprisonment was not 
generally a part of the sentence after conviction. Punish- 
ments were fines, whipping, standing in the pillory or stocks, 
cropping the ears, and branding. The whipping post, which 
stood in front of the jail, was a stout sapling placed firmly 
in the ground, with a crosspiece above the head, to which 
the hands of the culprit were tied, while the lashes were 
inflicted by the sheriff on his bare back. The pillory con- 
sisted of a low platform on which the culprit stood, with 
uprights supporting a frame with openings in it through 
which his head and hands projected. At common law every 
passer by might cast one stone at the projecting head. The 
stocks were also a rude framework on which the culprit sat, 
his legs projecting through openings: in front. When no 
regular stocks were at hand, the custom was to lift the 
corner of a rail fence and thrust the legs between the two 
lower rails. 

At the October sessions of 1773 James Brigland was con- 
victed on two indictments for larceny ; on the first, sentenced 
to pay a fine of twenty shillings, and receive ten lashes at , 
the whipping-post ; and on the second, twenty lashes. Luke 
Picket, for larceny, twenty-one lashes, and Patrick J. Mas- 
terson, for the same offence, fifteen lashes. At the January 
session, 1774, Wm. Howard, for a felony, was sentenced to 
receive thirty lashes on the bare back, well laid on, and 
afterwards stand one hour in the pillory. This was the 
first sentence to the pillory. At every succeeding term of 
court numerous parties received punishments by whipping, 
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standing in the pillory, branding, ete. At the October 
sessions, 1775, Elizabeth Smith admitted she had stolen 
some small articles from James Kincaid to whom she was 
indentured. She was sentenced to pay a fine, and receive 
fifteen lashes on the bare back. But Mr. Kincaid com- 
plained that he had lost her services for the four days she 
was in jail, and had been at some expense in prosecuting her ; 
whereupon the court ordered her, to make up said loss, to 
serve her said master and his assigns two years after the 
expiration of her indentures. At the April sessions, 1782, 
James McGill was sentenced to be whipped, stand in the 
pillory, have his right ear cropt, and be branded in the fore- 
head. At the April sessions, 1783, John Smith, for a felony, 
was sentenced to pay a fine of twenty pounds, receive thirty- 
nine lashes on his back, well laid on, stand in the pillory 
one hour, and have his ears cut off and nailed to the pillory. 
At the July sessions, 1788, Jane Adamson, a servant of 
Samuel Sample, had one year added to her indenture for 
having a bastard child. 

The first person convicted of murder, and hung, west of 
the mountains, was an Indian of the Delaware tribe, by the 
name of Mamachtaga. In 1785, in a drunken spree at Pitts- 
burgh, he crossed the river to the Allegheny side, nearly oppo. 
site Killbuck Island, and killed a white man by the name of 
Smith. He was tried at Hannastown in the fall of that year, 
before Chief-Justice McKean. Hugh H. Brackenridge was 
his counsel. When brought into court, he refused, at first, 
to plead “not guilty ;” for that, he said, would be a lie; he 
did kill Smith, but said he was drunk at the time, and did 
not know what he was doing. The Chief Justice, however, 
held that drunkenness was no excuse for murder. After his 
conviction and sentence to death, a little daughter of the 
jailor fell dangerously ill. He said if they would let him go 
to the woods he could get some roots that would cure her. 
He went, got the roots, and they cured,her. The day before 
his execution he asked permission to go to the woods to get 
some roots to paint his face red, that he might die likea 
warrior. The jailor went with him, he got the roots, re- 
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turned to jail, and the next day was executed, painted as a 
brave warrior. The gallows was a rude structure, with a 
ladder leading up to the crossbeam, from which the rope 
was suspended. The sheriff and prisoner ascended the ladder, 
the rope was tied about his neck, and then the sheriff shoved 
him off the ladder. The first time the rope breke. The 
poor Indian, strangled and bewildered, supposed that that 
was all, and he would then be let go. But the sheriff pro- - 
cured another rope, and he was again compelled to ascend 
the ladder. This time the majesty of the white man’s law 
was vindicated by the death of the red man, for a crime 
committed in a frenzy fit, occasioned by whiskey the white 
man had given him. 

During the trial the Chief Justice and his associate Judge 
were arrayed in scarlet robes, as was the custom in those 
days. The grave demeanor and glittering robes of the Judges 
deeply impressed the poor unlettered son of the forest. He 
could not believe they were mortals, but regarded them as 
some divine personages. 

As there was no court-house at Hannastown, the courts 
were always held in the house of Robert Hanna. Parties, 
jurors, witnesses, and lawyers were crowded together in a 
small room, nearly all standing. The Judges occupied com- 
mon hickory chairs raised on a clapboard bench at one side. 

During the Revolutionary War, while the courts met 
regularly, but little business was transacted, and the laws 
were not rigidly enforced. At the October sessions, 1781, 
only one constable attended, and he was from Pittsburgh. 


Virainra Courts In PITtTsBurGH. 


The first courts held in Pittsburgh were Virginia Courts, 
administering the laws of Virginia. They were held under 
authority of Lord Dunmore, Governor of Virginia. The 
first court was held Feb. 21, 1775. 

As soon as the country west of the mountains began to be 
settled, a controversy sprang up between Pennsylvania and 
Virginia as to which owned the territory. The charter 

VoL. vi.—11 
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of Charles II. to Wm. Penn was dated March 4, 1681, and 
created the Province of Pennsylvania. Virginia was an older 
colony. A royal charter had been granted to a company in 
1609, with very indefinite boundaries for their territory. 
But the charter was dissolved in 1624, and thereafter Vir- 
ginia became a crown colony, that is, under the control and 
government of the King of England, and not under a pro 
prietary government, like that of Pennsylvania under Wm. 
Penn, or Maryland under Lord Baltimore. These were 
called provinces, not colonies. The controversy between Wm. 
Penn and Lord Baltimore, as to the line between their pro- 
vinces, was settled in 1767 by two surveyors chosen for the 
purpose, Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, and the line 
was thereafter known as Mason and Dixon’s line. But 
that line extended only as far as Maryland, and did not fix 
the boundary between Pennsylvania and Virginia. Virginia 
claimed, in a general way, all west of the mountains, but more 
especially all lying between the Monongahela and Ohio rivers. 
She surveyed, sold, and granted patents to numerous tracts 
of land lying within the present counties of Allegheny and 
Washington. The organization of Westmoreland County, 
in 1773, roused Virginia to an active assertion of her claim. 
Lord Dunmore appointed Dr. John Connolly, then residing 
at Pittsburgh, as his agent and representative, to enforce the 
claims of Virginia. On the Ist of Jan. 1774, he published 
a manifesto, as “ Captain and Commandant of the Militia of 
Pittsburgh and its Dependencies,” assuring the settlers “ on 
the Western Waters” of his protection, and commanding 
them to meet him for conference on the 25th of the same 
month at Pittsburgh. 

Arthur St. Clair, a Justice of the Peace of Westmoreland 
County, issued a warrant against Connolly, on which he was 
arrested and imprisoned for a short time. After he got out 
of jail, he obtained from Lord Dunmore a commission as a 
Justice of the Peace for Augusta County, Va., this being then 
considered a part of that county. Conrtolly then issued war- 
rants on which Justices of the Peace of Westmoreland County 
were arrested and imprisoned. 
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The controversy between the two State jurisdictions con- 
tinued in this irregular way fora year. The settlers gene- 
rally sided with Virginia, for the price of lands under the 
Virginia laws was considerably less than under the Pennsyl- 
vania laws. 

The Governor of Virginia and his agent Connolly enforced 
their pretensions by holding regular courts in Pittsburgh. 
The first court was held 21 Feb. 1775. The Justices of the 
Peace of Augusta County, who held this court, were Geo. 
Croghan, John Campbell, John Connolly, Dorsey Pentecost, 
Thomas Smallman, and John Gibson. John Gibson was an 
uncle of Chief-Justice Gibson. The court continued in 
session four days, and then adjourned to Staunton, Va. Courts 
were also held in May and September of that year. Connolly 
attended the court in May, but soon after that the Revolu- 
tionary War broke out, when he and Lord Dunmore fled to 
the British camp never to return. 

The regular Virginia Courts continued to be held at Pitts- 
burgh, for West Augusta County, as it was then called, until 
Nov. 30,1776. The territory was then divided into three 
counties called Ohio, Yohogania, and Monongalia.  Pitts- 
burgh was in Yohogania County, which embraced the greater 
portions of the present counties of Allegheny and Washington. 
The courts of this county were held regularly until the 28th 
of August, 1780. They were sometimes held in Pittsburgh, 
sometimes in or near the present town of Washington, but 
the greater portion of time on the farm of Andrew Heath, 
on the Monongahela River, near the present line between 
Allegheny and Washington County, where a log court-house 
and jail were erected. 

At the October session of 1773, of the court of Westmore- 
land County, at Hannastown, a true bill for a misdemeanor 
was found by the grand jury against the notorious Simon 
Girty. Process was issued for his arrest, but he escaped. 
On the second day of the Virginia Court, at Pittsburgh, 22 
Feb. 1775, he took the oath of allegiance to Virginia, and 
had a commission as lieutenant of the militia of Pittsburgh. 
On the same day Robert Hanna was brought into court, and, 
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refusing to take the oath, was bound with two sureties in a 
thousand pounds to keep the peace for a year towards Vir- 
ginia. On the same day the sheriff was ordered to employ 
workmen to build a ducking-stool at the confluence of the 
Ohio with the Monongahela River. The ducking-stool was 
the favorite old English method of punishing scolding wives. 
It was constructed on the “see-saw” principle. On one end 
of the plank was a chair firmly fastened, in which the scold-. 
ing dame was tied, and her fiery temper cooled by repeated 
dips in the cold water. 

At the May Court, 1775, Wm. Crawford, who presided at 
the first court at Hannastown, took the oath of allegiance to 
Virginia. At tbe April Court, 1776, Daniel Leet took the 
oath of allegiance. And so at every term of the court 
numerous persons gave in their allegiance to Virginia. On 
the 27th June, 1777, the sheriff was ordered to have erected 
a pair of stocks and a whipping-post in the court-house yard. 
This, no doubt, was at the court-house on Andrew Heath’s 
farm, for no court-house was erected at Pittsburgh during 
the Virginia régime. On the same day (June 27, 1777) Jaines 
Johnson was thrice fined for profanity. The record reads: 
*“ Upon information of Zachariah Connell,” he was convicted 
of “ two profane oaths, and two profane curses,” fined twenty 
shillings. Upon information of Isaac Cox, he was convicted 
“ of three profane oaths, aud one profane curse,” fined twenty 
shillings. And upon information of James Campbell he was 
convicted “ of four profane oaths,” and fined one pound. 

On 22 Dec. 1777, it was ordered by the court “that the 
ordinary keepers (tavern keepers) within this county be 
allowed to sell at the following rates,” viz. :— 


One-half pint Whiskey . ° ‘ . ° ; - Is. 
The same made into Tody ‘ ‘ ; . . . Is. 6d. 
Beer per quart ‘ . ‘ , ; ° . - Is. 
For hot breakfast . ; . : j : . . Is. 6d. 
“ cla “ ‘ ; : ‘ ; ‘ . - Is. 
“dinner ° ‘ . . : a . ; < om 
ee i oe i> +» »« Se 


“ Lodging, with clean sheets, per night , . « 6d. 
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April 29, 1778, it was “ordered that a pair of stocks, 
whipping-post, and pillory be erected in the court-house 
yard by next term.” June 26, 1780, “ordered that Paul 
Matthews be allowed $2000 for erecting whipping-post, 
stocks, and pillory.” This is among the last records of the 
Virginia Courts. The whipping-post, stocks, and pillory 
were, no doubt, very rude, inexpensive structures, and the 
amount allowed for them seems extravagant. But that was 
during the Revolutionary War, when the only currency was 
Continental money, not worth two cents on the dollar. 

For five years, from 1775 to 1780, the jurisdiction of Vir- 
ginia over Pittsburgh and all the territory across the Monon- 
gahela and Ohio was supreme, and almost undisturbed. 
Taxes were levied and collected, and all county offices filled 
by Virgima authority. Courts for the trial of all civil 
causes, and criminal offences, for laying out roads, granting 
chartered privileges, settling the estates of decedents, ete. 
ete., were regularly held. 

Negotiations had been going on for several years between 
the two States for settling the boundary question. Terms 
were finally agreed upon, 23 Sept. 1780. Commissioners were 
‘appointed to extend Mason and Dixon’s line, which thus 
became the southern boundary of Pennsylvania, and to fix 
the western corner, according to the terms agreed upon. 
The jurisdiction of Virginia was withdrawn, and that of 
Pennsylvania extended over the territory. 


AtLecueny County Courts. 


Washington County was erected by Act of 28 March, 1781. 
It embraced all that part of the State lying west of the Monon- 
gahela and south of the Ohio. But Pittsburgh remained in 
Westmoreland County. Fayette County was formed Feb. 17, 
1784. 

Allegheny County was established by Act of 24 Sept. 1788. 
It embraced portions of Westmoreland and Washington 
counties, and all the territory north of the Ohio and west of 
the Allegheny, from which were afterwards formed the coun- 
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ties of Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, Crawford, Erie, Lawrence, 
Mercer, Venango, and Warren, and parts of Indiana and 
Clarion. 

The Act appointed trustees to select lots in the reserved 
tract opposite to Pittsburgh, on which to erect a court-house. 
But that was changed by the Act of 13 April, 1791, which 
directed the public buildings to be erected in Pittsburgh. 

The first court—Quarter Sessions—was held 16 Dee. 1788,. 
by George Wullace, President, and Joseph Scott, John Wil- 
kins, and John Johnson, Associates. A letter was read from 
Mr. Bradford, Attorney-General, appointing Robert Gal- 
braith, Esq., his deputy, who was sworn in; and on his 
motion the following persons were admitted as members of 
the bar, viz: Tlugh H. Brackenridge, John Woods, James 
Ross, George Thompson, Alexander Addison, Daniel Brad- 
ford, James Carson, David St. Clair, and Michael ILuffnagle, 
Esqs. 

The first term of the Common Pleas was held 14 March, 
1789. The Appearance Docket contained fifty-six cases. 
The brief minute says the court was held “ before George 
Wallace and his Associates,” without naming them. The 
same minute is made for the June and September Terms of 
that year. After that no name is given. The old minutes 
of the court and other records and papers of the early courts 
were in an upper room of the court-house and were destroyed 
in the fire of May, 1882. 

The Constitution of Sept. 2, 1790, and the Act of Assembly 
following it, April 15, 1791, made radical changes in the 
judicial system of the State. Justices of the Peace were no 
longer Judges of the courts. The State was divided into 
Circuits or Judicial Districts, composed of not less than three 
nor more than six counties. A President Judge was 
appointed by the Governor for each district, and Associate 
Judges, not less than three nor more than four, for each 
county. The Associate Judges could hold the Quarter Ses- 
sions and Common Pleas. All Judges were commissioned 
for life or during good behavior. The Constitution did not 
require any of the Judges to be “ learned in the law,” but, no 
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doubt, it was understood that the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and the President Judges of the Districts, were to be 
experienced lawyers. By Act of 24 Feb. 1806, the Associate 
Judges of each county were reduced to two. 

The State was divided into five Circuits or Districts. The 
counties of Westmoreland, Fayette, Washington, and Alle- 
gheny composed the fifth District. The new judicial system 
went into operation Sept. 1, 1791. 

The first Judges commissioned for Allegheny County, their 
commissions bearing date Oct. 9, 1788, were George Wallace, 
President, and John Metzgar, Michael Hillman, and Robert 
Ritchie, Associates. They were the Judges until the re-or- 
ganization under the Constitution of 1790. 

George Wallace was not a lawyer but had been a Justice 
of the Peace since 1784, and was a man of good education. 
He owned the tract of land known as “ Braddock’s Fields,” 
where he lived in comfortable circumstances, and where he 
died. 

Upon the re-organization of the courts under the Constitu- 
tion of 1790, Alexander Addison was appointed President 
Judge of the fifth District, his commission bearing date Aug. 
17, 1791. His Associates for Allegheny County, commis- 
sioned the same day, were George Wallace, John Wilkins, 
Jr., John McDowell, and John Gibson. 

ALEXANDER ADDISON was the first Law Judge of Allegheny 
County. He was born in Scotland in 1759, educated at 
Edinburgh, and licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Aberlowe. He emigrated to Pennsylvania in early life, and 
on the 20th of Dec. 1785, applied to the Presbytery of Red- 
stone (Brownsville) to be admitted. He was not regularly 
received into the Presbytery, but was authorized to preach 
within its bounds. He preached for a short. time at Wash- 
ington, but read law and was admitted to the bar of that 
county in 1787. 

“Tle was a man of culture, erudition, correct principles, 
and thoroughly imbued with love for the good of society. 
These characteristics are seen in his letters, essays, charges 
to grand juries, and reports of his judicial decisions. They 
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embrace a scope of thought and strength of logic, marking a 
fine intellect and extensive knowledge; and they exhibit 
a patriotism of the purest lustre, set in a bright constellation 
of virtues. 

“ Judge Addison lived and executed his functions among 
a sturdy people, amid the troubles, excitements, dangers, 
and factions, which followed the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution of 1787, and attended the enforcement of the 
excise law of the United States, which culminated in the 
Whiskey Insurrection of 1794. His patriotic instincts and 
love of the public welfare led him, by means of charges to 
the grand juries, to discuss frequently the underlying prin- 
ciples of government, the supremacy of the laws, and the 
necessity of due subordination to rightful authority, a duty 
which he felt urgently incumbent upon him in the disturbed 
condition of affairs. Though, at the time, controverted by 
partisanship and hatred of authority, owing to the peculiar 
hardships of the early settlers, these efforts are this day 
among the best expositions of the principles of free govern- 
ment, the necessity of order and obedience to law. No one 
can read his charge to the grand jury of Allegheny County, 
Sept. 1, 1794, without feeling himself in the presence of and 
listening with uncovered head to a great man, whose virtues 
of heart equalled his qualities of head.” 

Judge Addison was a Federalist in politics; a warm sup- 
porter of the administrations of Washington and John 
Adams. During Washington’s administration the French 
Revolution broke out. As France had assisted us in our 
revolutionary struggle against England, there was in this 
country a strong feeling of sympathy with France, and some 
leading men and newspapers clamorously demanded that our 
government should aid France in her war with England. 
But Washington maintained a position of strict neutrality ; 
so did John Adams. The country was filled with French 
emissaries, and secret political societies were formed similar 
. s 

1 Address of Hon. D. Agnew at Centennial Celebration in Washington 
County. 
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to the Jacobin Clubs of France. The Alien and Sedition 
laws, passed by Congress during Adams’s administration, to 
counteract the efforts of these emissaries and secret clubs, 
served only to increase the excitement, and culminated in a 
political revolution. Jefferson was elected President over 
Adams, in 1800, and the same party carried Pennsylvania, 
electing Thomas McKean Governor in 1799. 

Judge Addison’s bold, manly, and patriotic stand in favor 
of the Federal Government during the Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion, and his equally bold, manly, and patriotic stand against 
French emissaries and secret political societies, caused him 
many enemies, HH. H. Brackenridge was bitter and unre- 
lenting in his hostility. As soon as the new political party 
got into power, Judge Addison was a doomed man. John 
B. C. Lucas was appointed Associate Judge of Allegheny 
County, July 17,1800. He was a Frenchman, and intensely 
hostile to Judge Addison. As soon as he took his seat on 
the bench, he commenced to annoy and’ provoke Judge Addi- 
son. Although a layman, he would frequently differ with 
the Judge on points of law, and actually charged petit juries 
in opposition to the views of the President Judge. He also 
insisted on reading a written harangue to a grand jury, in 
opposition to some views expressed by Judge Addison to a 
previous grand jury. Judge Addison and Judge McDowell, 
who constituted a majority of the Court on that occasion, 
remonstrated against such conduct on the part of Lucas, and 
stopped him. 

That gave a pretext for legal proceedings against Judge 
Addison. The first movement was an application to the 
Supreme Court to file an information, in the nature of an 
indictment, against him for a misdemeanor in office. The 
Supreme Court dismissed it, saying that the papers did not 
show an indictable offence (4 Dallas, R. 225). The next step 
was to have him impeached by the Legislature. The House 
ordered the impeachment, and the Senate tried and convicted 
him. The articles of impeachment contained nothing but 
the two charges: (1) That when Lucas charged the petit 
jury Judge Addison told them they should not regard what 
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he said, because it had nothing to do with the case; and (2) 
Preventing him from charging the grand jury, as above 
stated. 

No person can read the report of the trial without feeling 
that it was a legal farce; that gross injustice was done Judge 
Addison trom the beginning to the end, and that the whole 
proceeding was a disgrace to the State. The trial took place 
at Lancaster, where the Legislature sat. The House and 
Senate refused to give him copies of certain papers, or to 
give assistance in procuring witnesses from Pittsburgh for 
his defence. The speeches of counsel against him, and the 
rulings of the Senate on questions raised in the progress of 
the trial, were characterized by intense partisan feeling. It 
was not a judicial trial, but a partisan scheme to turn out a 
political opponent. It resulted in deposing one of the purest, 
best, and ablest Judges that ever sat on the bench in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The sentence was pronounced by the Senate, 27 Jan. 1803, 
removing him as President Judge from the 5th District, and 
declaring him forever disqualified for holding a judicial office 
in the State. 

Judge Addison presided in our courts for twelve years. 
The volume of reports he published in 1800 shows his legal 
ability, and the great variety and number of new, intricate, 
and important causes tried by him. 

He died at Pittsburgh Nov. 27, 1807, leaving a widow, 
three sons, and four daughters.' 

Samuet Roserts succeeded Judge Addison, was commis- 
sioned 30 April, 1803, and held the office until his death 
in 1820. 

Judge Roberts was born in Philadelphia 8 Sept. 1763, was 
educated and studied law in that city, and was admitted to 


' His eldest son, John, died without issue; Alexander read law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1820, and was accidentally killed in 1822; William 
first read law, then medicine, and became an emipent physician of Pitts- 
burgh. Of the daughters, Eliza married Dr. Peter Mowry ; Mary m. Samuel 
H. Fitzhugh; Jane m., first, Alexander Johnston, and, after his death, 
Benjamin Darlington; Ann died unmarried. 
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the bar in 1793. Ile was married the same year to Miss 
Maria Heath, of York, Pa. After his marriage he moved 
to Lancaster, and commenced the practice of law, but soon 
moved to Sunbury, where he was practising at the time he 
was appointed Judge of this district. 

Judge Roberts was a good lawyer, and a very worthy, up- 
right man. He had the respect and confidence of the bar, 
but it is said he was so indulgent to the lawyers, that the 
business of the court was rather retarded. He built for 
himself a fine residence, a mile or so out of town at that time, 
but now in the compact part of the city, near the present 
Roberts Street, in the 11th Ward, where he died 13 Dec. 
1820. He left eight children, five sons and three daughters.' 

While Judge Roberts was on the bench, he published a 
Digest of the British Statutes in foree, in whole or in part, 
in Pennsylvania, with notes and illustrations, which has 
been the standard work on the subject ever since. This 
volume, and the Supreme Court reports of cases he tried, 
prove that he was a most industrious and conscientious 
Judge. 

The first person convicted of murder and executed in this 
county was Thomas Dunning. He was tried before Judge 
Addison, and hung on Boyd’s Hill, Jan. 23,1793. James 
Ewalt was then sheriff. 

The next was John Tiernan, convieted of the murder of 
Patrick Campbell, Dec. 7, 1817. ‘He was tried Jan. 12,1818, 
before Judge Roberts, with Francis McClure, Associate. 
Campbell was a contractor on the Pittsburgh and Greens- 
burg Turnpike. Tiernan was a laborer on the turnpike, 
living in acabin on the hill this side of Turtle Creek, and 
Campbell boarded with him. At night, when asleep in his’ 
bed, Tiernan killed him with an axe, robbed his body, and 


' His sons, Samuel, Edward J., Henry, Horatio, and Morgan. Henry 
was a physician in Brownsville, Pa. Edward J. was paymaster in the 
army in 1812, afterwards Clerk of the United States District Court at Pitts- 
burgh, and died, leaving three sons, Gen. Richard Biddle, Edward J., and 
John H. One daughter married Oldham Craig, and one was lately living 
in Michigan. 
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fled, riding off on Campbell’s horse. A few days after he 
appeared in the streets of Pittsburgh with the horse, and 
was arrested. Wm. Wilkins and Richard Biddle appeared 
for the Commonwealth, and Walter Forward, Charles Shaler, 
and Samuel Kingston for the prisoner. He was hung at 
the foot of Boyd’s Hill. The event became an epoch in our 
history, from which witnesses in court, and others, would 
fix the date of occurrences, being so many years before or 
after the hanging of Tiernan. 

Wiuam WILKINS succeeded Judge Roberts. Judge Rob- 
erts had been sick for some time, and, in anticipation of his 
death, the friends of Mr. Wilkins had arranged for his 
appointment. Wilkins had been a warm supporter of Gov. 
Wm. Findlay, who was beaten by Jos. Hiester, in the hotly 
contested election in the fall of 1820. Findlay’s term would 
expire Dec. 18th. Roberts died on the night of Dec. 13th. 
There were no railroads or telegraphs then. Simon Small, 
an old stage driver, was dispatched as a special messenger to 
Harrisburg, with letters for Wilkins’s appointment. He 
rode on horseback, and by relays at the stage offices suc- 
ceeded in reaching Harrisburg late at night, the last night 
of Gov. Findlay’s term. The Governor was aroused from 
sleep, and, between 11 and 12 o’clock, the commission of 
Wilkins was signed. An hour or two’s delay in the ride 
would have resulted in another Judge, for the next day Gov. 
Hiester was inaugurated. 

Wm. Wilkins was born Dec. 20,1779. Ilis father moved 
to Pittsburgh in 1786. He was educated at Dickinson 
College, and read law with Judge Watt, at Carlisle. He 
was admitted to the bar in Pittsburgh, 1801. He was ap- 
pointed President Judge of the Fifth District, Dec. 18, 1820 ; 
resigned May 25, 1824, when appointed Judge of the District 
Court of the United States for Western Pennsylvania. In 
1828, when on the bench of the United States District Court, 
he was elected a member of Congress, but, before taking his 

seat, resigned, giving as a reason that his pecuniary circum- 
stances were such, he could not give up the Judgeship to 
accept a seat in Congress. But in 1831 he was elected to 
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the Senate of the United States for the full term of six years, 
and resigned the Judgeship. He was an ardent friend and 
supporter of Gen. Jackson in opposition to John C. Calhoun 
and his nullification doctrines. As chairman of the Senate 
Committee he reported the bill which passed Congress, au- 
thorizing the President to use the army and navy to enforce 
the collection of revenue, and suppress the nullification 
moveinent. 

In 1834 he was appointed Minister to Russia, and re- 
mained one year at the Court of St. Petersburg. When a 
member of the Senate, and just before leaving for Russia, it 
is said, he was in very straitened pecuniary circumstances. 
His property was covered with mortgages to its full value, 
and some of his creditors were so clamorous that he had to 
exercise great circumspection, as imprisonment for debt had 
not then been abolished. When he returned from Russia he 

yas a wealthy man. The great and sudden boom in the price 
of real estate enabled him to sell his homestead, where the 
Monongahela House now stands, for ten times its value three 
years before, which, with what he managed to get and save 
while abroad, gave him the means to pay all his debts, and 
have considerable left. 

In 1842 he was again elected to the House of Representa- 
tives of Congress. After the explosion of the monster gun 
on the Princeton, Feb. 28, 1844, which killed Mr. Upshur, 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Gilmer, Secretary of War, Mr. 
Wilkins was appointed, by President Tyler, Secretary of 
War, which office he held until March, 1845. 

In 1855 he was elected to the State Senate from this 
county, for one term. 

Although over 80 years of age when the war of the Rebel- 
lion broke out, and a staunch Democrat the greater part of 
his life, Mr. Wilkins took an active part in support of the 
government and rousing the patriotic spirit of the country. 
As Major-General of the Home Guards, he appeared, mounted 
and in full uniform, at the grand review on West Common. 
Ilis dress, age, and venerable form added greatly to the 
interest and éclat of the occasion. 
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Judge Wilkins was one of Pittsburgh’s most enterprising 
men of the olden times. It was through his efforts, mainly, 
that the first bridge over the Monongahela was erected, 
the Pittsburgh and Greensburgh Turnpike, and the Pitts- 
burgh and Steubenville Turnpike built, and the charter for 
the old Bank of Pittsburgh obtained. Ile was president 
of the first company organized to foster and encourage our 
home manufactures, the “ Pittsburgh Manufacturing Co.” 
It was in 1811, when money was exceedingly scarce. The 
company was organized to aid mechanics and manufacturers, 
by receiving their products, such as hoes, shovels, sickles, 
ete., for which certificates were issued, payable when the 
articles were sold, and these certificates circulated like paper 
money. This manufacturing company was changed into the 
Bank of Pittsburgh in 1814, the stockholders being nearly 
the same, and Wm. Wilkins the first president. 

Judge Wilkins had fine natural abilities, and great apti- 
tude for the dispatch of business, which made him popular 
asaman and Judge. But his quick, impulsive nature, his 
disinclination to close and continued study, and his lack of 
patience in the mastery of details, unfitted him for a high 
degree of eminence on the bench. 

Judge Wilkins was twice married. Ilis first wife died 
within a year, leaving no children. His second wife was 
Miss Matilda Dallas, sister of Trevanion Lb. Dallas, afterwards 
Judge in this county, and of Geo. M. Dallas, Vice-President 
during President Polk’s administration. By her he had three 
sons and four daughters. ILis son Charles was a brilliant 
young lawyer of California, but died early ; Dallas died when 
a boy; Richard Biddle died shortly after his father. One 
daughter married Capt. John Sanders, of the U.S. Army ; 
one Mr. Overton Carr, of the U.S. Navy; one Mr. Jas. A. 
Hutchinson, and one never married. None of his descendants 
now live in this county, except one grandson, 

Judge Wilkins died at his residence, at Homewood, June 
23, 1865, in his 86th year. ’ 

CHaRLEs SHALER succeeded Wm. Wilkins as Judge of the 
county courts. He was born in Connecticut in 1788, and 
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educated at Yale. Lis father was one of the commissioners 
to lay off the Western Reserve in Ohio, and purchased a 
large tract of land, known as Shalersville, near Ravenna, 
Ohio. His son, Charles Shaler, went to Ravenna in 1809 to 
attend to the lands, and was admitted to the bar there. He 
moved to Pittsburgh, and was admitted to the bar here in 
1813. Ile was Recorder of the Mayor’s Court of Pittsburgh 
from 1818 to 1821. June 5, 1824, he was commissioned 
Judge of Common Pleas; occupied the bench eleven years, 
resigning May 4, 1835. He was appointed Associate Judge 
of the District Court of the county May 6, 1841, and held 
that office three years, resiguing May 20, 1844. 

In 1853, he was appointed by President Pierce U. 8. Dis- 
trict Attorney for the Western District of Pennsylvanie. 

In early life Judge Shaler was a Federalist, but for the 
last fifty years of his life was a staunch Democrat, taking an 
active part in politics, always willing to enter the contest, 
and be the standard bearer of his party, notwithstanding the 
prospect was certain defeat. He was never elected to a 
political office, and perhaps never desired one. Politics were 
to him merely as an excitement and relaxation from the 
laborious duties of his profession. He had fine legal abilities, 
was an able advocate, close student, and most industrious 
lawyer. He was an early riser, and nearly every morning 
could be seen on the streets, taking his morning walk, long 
before the shops and stores were opened. He had a quick, 
fiery temper, which frequently flashed forth in sudden out- 
bursts of passion; but, like the outbursts in all men of 
impulsive natures, they soon passed away. Within that 
impassioned breast was one of the warmest, tenderest, and 
most generous hearts that ever beat in sympathy with human 
frailties or misfortunes. And Charles Shaler was the very 
soul of honor. 

The sense of honor is absolutely essential to true manhood. 
Without it man is a brute or hypocrite. It is quite distinct 
from the moral or religious sense. Many a man leads a 
moral life from selfish considerations, the fear of the law, or 
public opinion. Many a church member is exemplary in all 
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his religious duties, but at heart excessively mean. He does 
not hesitate to prevaricate, or do a mean act, to escape from 
a hard bargain. The man ofa high sense of honor scorns to 
do a mean act or indulge a mean thought ; he knows no pre- 
varication; his word shall stand, though the heavens fall. 
Such a man was Charles Shaler. He never attempted to 
deceive the Court. His plighted word toa brother of the 
bar was as sacred and inviolable as the decree of Olympic 
Jove. ; 

As an illustration of his sense of honor, two incidents may 
be mentioned. He applied for a cadetship for his son at 
West Point, but, learning that a friend desired the appoint- 
ment for his son, he withdrew his application. In 1846 he 
went to Washington City, to urge the appointment of Robert 
C. Grier to the U. 8. Supreme Court. Le was offered the 
appointment himself, but refused it because he had gone on 
as the friend of Judge Grier. 

Although Judge Shaler for many years had perhaps the 
most extensive and lucrative practice at the Pittsburgh bar, 
his generous habits were such that he acquired but little 
property, and he died comparatively poor. Le died at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Rev. D. LH. Hodges, at Newark, 
N. J., March 5, 1869, in the 81st year of his age. 

He was twice married. His first wife was a daughter of 
Major Kirkpatrick, by whom he had two sons and three 
daughters. One of his daughters, a beautiful and accom- 
plished young lady, while out riding with Samuel W. Black, 
was thrown from her horse and killed. His second wife was 
a daughter of James Riddle, Associate Judge of the county 
from 1818 to 1838, by whom he had several children. 


TREVANION Bartow Datuas succeeded Judge Shaler on 


the Common Pleas bench. Ile was commissioned May 15, 
1835. 

Mr. Dallas was of Scotch descent. His great-grandfather 
was George Dallas, an eminent lawyer and author of Scot- 
land. His grandfather was Robert Dallas, M.D., of Dallas 
Castle, Jamaica, whither he had emigrated in early life. 
Ilis father, Alexander James Dallas, was born in Jamaica, 
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educated in England, admitted to the bar in Jamaica, but 
came to Philadelphia in 1783 ; he was an eminent American 
statesman and author, and honorably filled several high offi- 
cial stations. His eldest son was commodore in the U.S. 
Navy; his second, George M. Dallas, was Vice-President ; 
and the youngest, the subject of this sketch. 

Trevanion Barlow Dallas was born in Philadelphia, Feb. 
23,1801, and educated at Princeton. He commenced read- 
ing law with his brother George M., but came to Pittsburgh 
about 1820, and finished his studies with his brother-in-law, 
William Wilkins. He was admitted to the bar in 1822. 
Previous to his appointment as Judge, he had been Deputy 
Attorney-General for the county. He remained on the Com- 
mon Pleas bench from 1835 to June 24, 1839, when he re- 
signed to accept the position of Associate Judge with Judge 
Grier, in the District Court of the county, which position 
he held until his death, April 7, 1841. 

Judge Dallas was a comparatively young man when he 
died, only 40 years old. But, as Prosecuting Attorney, 
member of the bar, and Judge in the Common Pleas and Dis- 
trict Court, he won an enviable reputation. He was regarded 
as one of the best lawyers at the bar, and, during his seven 
years on the bench, gave promise of becoming one of the 
ablest jurists of the State. His pleasing manners and gentle- 
manly bearing, on and off the bench, made him very popular 
with the people and bar. The members of the bar erected 
a mouument to his memory in Trinity Churchyard of this 
city, which is still standing. 

Judge Dallas, in 1822, married Jane S., a daughter of 
Gen. John Wilkins, a brother of Wm. Wilkins, both sons of 
John Wilkins, who was an Associate Judge of the county * 
in 1791. By her he had four sons and five daughters. His 
widow survives still, at a good old age, residing in Phila- 
delphia. Only one of his sons survives, Geo, M. Dallas, Esq., 
a leading member of the Philadelphia bar. One of his 
daughters married James O’Hara Denny ; two are still liv- 
ing. 

BenJAMIN Patton succeeded Judge Dallas. He was com- 
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missioned July 1, 1839, and resigned in January, 1850. He 
was born in Bellefonte, Pa., July 21, 1810. His ancestors 
were among the first settlers on the Juniata and in ILunting- 
don County. His maternal grandfather was a lieutenant 
under Washington at Braddock’s Defeat, and a granduncle, 
Benjamin Patton, a signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Ile graduated at Dickinson College in 1829, and 
commenced the study of law with Andrew Carothers, at 
Carlisle. Shortly thereafter he became Secretary to Commo- 
dore Elliott, and sailed with the Commodore and his naval 
squadron to the Gulf of Mexico. At Vera Cruz the Ameri- 
can Consul had been insulted; American citizens had been 
imprisoned, and their property confiscated by the Mexican 
authorities. After repeated demands for their release, the 
fiery Commodore was about to resort to force, when his 
young secretary gave cooler advice, which resulted in the 
release of the prisoners, and saved us from a war with 
Mexico. 

After being absent a year with the Commodore—pursuing 
his studies, however, all the time—he returned to Carlisle, 
completed the course of study, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1831. He went to Nashville, Tenn., and opened an oflice, 
but within a year returned to Pennsylvania. While in 
Nashville, he formed the acquaintance of Jas. K. Polk and 
other prominent Southerners, which ripened into close friend- 
ship in after years. On his return he commenced practice in 
Mifflin County, and was appointed District Attorney for the 
county. Shortly thereafter, when only twenty-two years old, 
he was appointed by President Jackson U.S. District Attor- 
ney for the Western District of Pennsylvania. The Pittsburgh 
bar at that time embraced such men as Wm. Wilkins, Thos. 
H. Baird, John Galbraith, John H. Walker, Charles Shaler, 
Walter Forward, Richard Biddle, ete., giants of the olden 
times; yet the young District Attorney bravely took his 
stand among them, and maintained it with great credit until 
he was promoted to the Common Pleas Bench of the county, 
when only twenty-eight years of age—the youngest Judge 
that ever sat on a bench in this State. 
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Young Patton was an ardent Democrat and active politi- 
cian. He was present at the inauguration of Gen. Jackson 
as President, in 1829, when he was only nineteen years old, 
and from that time on was a warm admirer and personal 
friend of “Old Hickory.” But while on the bench he took 
no part in politics or political controversies. 

During the ten and a half years Judge Patton was on the 
bench, he had to transact all the business of the Orphans’ 
Court, of the Quarter Sessions and Oyer and Terminer, and a 
large amount of Common Pleas business. It was rather a 
stormy period in the history of our county, and some very 
important cases were tried by him. One was an indictment 
for conspiracy against some of the leading men of the city, 
engaged in shipping on the canal. They had formed an 
association for regulating the rates of transportation, binding 
each other by oaths and penalties to maintain certain prices. 
They had money and powerful friends. They were convicted ; 
the Judge fined and imprisoned them, and thus broke down 
the conspiracy, to the great rejoicing of shippers and the 
public generally. Another case arose out of the “ Factory 
Riots.” Some trouble had arisen between the owners of the 
cotton mills and the factory girls, about wages and the hours 
of labor. Some of the girls, aided by a mob, broke into the 
factories, drove out the girls at work, and destroyed property 
and machinery. They were indicted for riot and convicted. 
These two cases illustrated the firmness and impartiality of 
the Judge. Another case was the indictment against Joe 
Barker. He was in the habit of gathering crowds of the 
lower classes at the market-house and on the streets, and 
haranguing them in vulgar and abusive language against the 
Catholic Church and its institutions. Le was tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to jail. While in jail, the rabble set 
him up as a candidate for Mayor of the city, in opposition 
to the regular Whig and Democratic candidates. He got 
the votes of the lower classes, of some Whigs, for fear a 
Democrat would be elected, and of some respectable people, 
through mistaken sympathy. He was elected by a plurality 
vote. But all classes soon had occasion to regret their folly. 
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Judge Patton also had the misfortune to try several libel 
suits between editors of city papers. As usual, in such cases, 
he incurred the enmity of both parties, who kept up a run- 
ning fire on him for years. But he maintained his dignity 
as a Judge by never condescending to notice them, and 
waited his time fora full and complete vindication, which 
came. He had it in the public esteem when he left the bench, 
confirmed years afterwards when he visited the city. In 
1871, on a casual visit, he was invited by the entire bench 
and nearly the entire bar to a social entertainment. In the 
letter of invitation this language was used: “On retiring 
from the bench you carried with you an untarnished repu- 
tation, and the respect of the whole community, who re- 
member you as one who had ably vindicated the supremacy 
of the laws, and maintained the cause of law and order.” 

On his retirement from the bench, Judge Patton moved to 
Northumberland County, where he was engaged in business 
for a few years. In 1858 he was appointed by Judge Grier 
Clerk of the U. 8. Cireuit Court, and U. 8. Commissioner, at 
Philadelphia, which positions he retained until Judge Grier 
retired from the bench in 1870, when he resigned and moved 
to Hicksville, Defiance Co., Ohio, where he is now residing. 
In 1880 and 1881, he was a member of the Legislature of 
Ohio, and gained considerable celebrity by his speeches, 
especially one on * The Reserved Rights of the States.” 

Judge Patton possesses fine social qualities, is good com- 
pany and fond of company, and has always been noted for 
his kindness of heart and generous hospitality. He is a 
devout disciple of Izaak Walton. With his friend Judge 
Grier he spent the summer vacations, for more than a quarter 
of a century, on the trout streams of Pennsylvania; and now, 
when over threescore years and ten, he spends a portion of 
each summer trouting in Michigan. 

Judge Patton was married in 1834 to Matilda Helfenstein, 
then of Dayton, Ohio, formerly of Carlisle, Pa., by whom he 
has surviving two sons and two daughters. Ilis wife died 
in 1880. 

Wi.1am B. McCiure succeeded Judge Patton. He was 
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appointed and commissioned by the Governor, Jan. 81, 1850. 
That year a constitutional amendment was adopted, making 
the judiciary elective. The first election under it was in 
October of 1851. Judge McClure was elected and commis- 
sioned Nov. 6, 1851, for ten years from Dee. 1, 1851, the first 
Judge elected in this county. He was re elected in 1861, 
and commissioned for another period of ten years, but died 
Dee. 27, 1861, and was succeeded by J. P. Sterrett. 

Judge McClure was born in April, 1807, at Willow Grove, 
near Carlisle, Pa. He graduated at Dickinson College in 
1827. He read law in Pittsburgh with John Kennedy, 
afterwards a Justice of the Supreme Court, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1829. He was married in 1833 to Lydia 8. 
Collins, by whom he had three daughters, Sarah C., Valeria, 
married to J. Q. A. Sullivan, of Butler, Pa., and Rebecca 
B., married to C. E. Flandran, of St. Paul, Minn. His 
widow is still living. 

For many years preceding his elevation to the bench, he 
was in partnership, in the practice of law, with his brother- 
in-law, Wilson McCandless, Esq., and the firm of McCandless 
& McClure was widely known throughout the western part 
of the State, and had a most extensive practice. 

From 1850 to 1%59 Judge McClure was the only law Judge 
in the Common Pleas, Orphans’ Court, Quarter Sessions, and 
Oyer and Terminer, of the county. The amount of business 
was enormous for one man. He had scarcely a day’s rest or 
vacation. He wasa most laborious Judge, frequently sitting 
on the bench from eight to ten hours a day. No man ever 
presided in a court more thoroughly in earnest or conscien- 
tious in the performance of his duties. The close confine- 
ment in the impure air of the criminal court-room, and the 
excessive labors of his office, gradually exhausted the vital 
energies of a naturally vigorous constitution, and carried him 
to the grave when only fifty-four years of age. 

During the twelve years Judge McClure sat on the bench, he 
tried more criminal cases and more homicides than any other 
Judge in the State. His fame as a criminal jurist became 
almost national. Spotlessly pure in his own character, in- 
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tensely anxious for the public welfare, and profoundly im- 
pressed with the responsibilities of his office, he bent all his 
energies to the suppression of crime, and the just punishment 
of criminals. Naturally kind-hearted, he sympathized with 
the poor and unfortunate; conscientious in the highest degree, 
he was carefully watchful that no innocent man should 
suffer; but woe to the hardened criminal that came before 
him! He was justly a terror to evil doers. 

The great increase of business in the Criminal Court of the 
county led to the Act of May 26, 1859, adding an Assistant 
Law Judge to the court. It also enlarged the jurisdiction of 
the Common Pleas to all cases where the sum in controversy 
did not exceed the sum of three hundred dollars. This was 
followed by the Act of April 11, 1862, adding a second 
Associate Law Judge, abolishing the office of Associate Lay 
Judge, and extending the jurisdiction, making it concurrent 
with the District Court, without reference to the amount in 
controversy. 

This Act wiped out of existence, so far as Allegheny 
County is concerned, an institution that had existed in Eng- 
land for many centuries, and was brought over by our ances- 
tors at the settlement of this country. On bidding farewell 
to our Associate Lay Judges, justice requires a passing tri- 
bute to their memories. 


AssoctaTe Lay Jupags. 


Until the constitutional amendment of 1850, all Judges 
were appointed by the Governor, with the consent of the 
Senate, and held their commissions for life or during good 
behavior. The history of our county and State Judiciary 
does not prove that the election of Judges by a popular vote 
was a wise change. It has not secured better or abler Judges, 
while all must admit it tends to destroy the independence 
of the Judiciary, so essential to an impartial administration 
of the laws. Short terms mean frequent*changes, and popular 
elections the selection of politicians. While this remark 
applies to all Judges, it is more strikingly illustrated in the 
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Associate Lay Judges, whose terms by the amendment were 
limited to five years. , 

The earlier Lay Judges were among the most prominent 
men of the county, and their long experience on the bench 
added greatly to their usefulness. George Wallace was on 
the bench from 1788 to 1814; John McDowell from 1791 to 
1812; Francis McClure from 1812 to 1838; James Riddle 
from 1818 to 1838. These were all men of mark and distine- 
tion. So also were Samuel Jones, Richard Butler, John 
Wilkins, John Gibson, George Thompson, and Hugh Davis. 
Among the later Judges should be mentioned Thomas L. 
MeMillan, Gabriel Adams, and John E. Parke. Let one, of 
whom we have fuller information than of the others, stand 
as a fitting representative of the class. 

Joun M. Snowpen was of Welsh extraction, and his pater- 
nal ancestors came to the neighborhood of Philadelphia pre- 
vious to the arrival of Wm. Penn. He was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1776. His father was a sea captain, entered the 
service of the Continental Congress at the beginning of the 
Revolution, was captured by the British, and died in the 
“Sugar House” prison, New York. His mother was a 
woman of marked character, great intelligence and energy, 
and devotedly attached to the American cause. She was the 
trusted friend of General Washington, and through her he 
received, from time to time, important information respect- 
ing the British forees while they held Philadelphia. 

In early life John M. Snowden was apprenticed to the cele- 
brated Matthew Carey to learn “the art and mystery of 
printing.” Ilis first venture on his own account was the 
establishment of a newspaper in Chambersburg, Pa., in com- 
pany with his brother-in-law, Mr. McCorkle. But in 1798 
he removed to Greensburg, Westmoreland County, and 
established the Farmer’s Register, the first newspaper in the 
West, after the Pittsburgh Gazette. Here he united with 
the Presbyterian Church, of which Rev. Wm. Speer, father 
of Dr. James R. Speer, was pastor, and married Elizabeth 
Moor, daughter of Judge John Moor. 

In 1811 he moved to Pittsburgh, purchased the Common- 
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wealth from Ephraim Pentland, and changed its name to 
The Mercury, the office of ‘which was at first on Market 
Street, between Third and Fourth, and afterwards on Liberty 
Street, near the head of Wood. He also published a number 
of valuable works, and had a Jarge bookstore. By means of 
the press, his bookstore, his energy, and social position, he 
became widely known as one of the leading citizens of the 
State. He was an elder in the Presbyterian Church, Mayor 
of the city in 1825, ’26, and ’27,a Director of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, Recorder of Deeds, ete. 

In 1840 he was appointed Associate Judge, with Hon. 
Benj. Patton, which position he held for six years. Tis in- 
telligence, business habits, varied experience, and broad com- 
mon sense eminently fitted him for the position. He ex- 
hibited also remarkable knowledge of the law. On more 
than one occasion, he differed with the President Judge as 
to the law, and so expressed himself to the jury, as he had 
an undoubted right todo. He had the entire respect and 
contidence of the bar. The counsel concerned in one of the 
most difficult and important cases ever tried in this county 
agreed that it should be tried before him as Associate Judge. 
During the progress of the trial a member of the bar re- 
marked to Mr. Walter Forward: “Strange sight to see an 
Associate Judge trying such an important case!” “ Al!” re- 
plied Mr. Forward, “that layman knows twice as much 
law, and has three times as much sense, as some President 
Law Judges.” 

Mr. Snowden was in high favor with Gen. Jackson, when 
President. He had recommended to the President an appli- 
cant for appointment to an important office. Another appli- 
eant for the office said to the President that the person Mr. 
Snowden had recommended was utterly unfit for it. This 
roused Old Hickory, and with eyes flashing fire, he thundered 
out, “ Tlow dare you say that! Do you think John M. Snow- 
den would recommend a man unfit for the position? No! 
never, by the Eternal!” Mr. Snowden’s man got the office. 

Mr. Snowden died suddenly, April 2, 1845, at his resi- 
dence, Elm Cottage, South Avenue, Allegheny City. 
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AssociATE LAW JUDGES. 


Joun Westey Maynarp was the first Assistant Law Judge 
of the Common Pleas ; appointed by the Governor, April 16, 
1859, and commissioned until the first Monday of December 
following. He was of Puritan stock, his grandfather, Lemuel 
Maynard, born in Massachusetts, in 1739, his father, Lemuel 
Maynard, in 1773. His mother’s maiden name was Hepzi 
bah Wright, a relative of Hon. Silas Wright, of New York. 
Their son, John Wesley, was born in Springfield, Vermont, 
May 18, 1806. His father was a prominent Methodist 
preacher, and his mother a gifted and devoted Christian 
woman. The boyhood of John Wesley was spent on a farm; 
he attended Hamilton Academy in New York one year, but 
never had a collegiate education. He was admitted to the 
bar in Tioga County, Pennsylvania, in 1831, and practised 
his profession in that and the adjoining counties until 1840, 
when he moved to Williamsport in Lycoming County, where 
he has resided ever since, except six years at Easton. In 
1862 he was elected President Judge of the Third Judicial 
District, composed of Northampton and Lehigh Counties. 
In 1867 he resigned, in consequence of ill health, and re- 
turned to Williamsport. When leaving the Third District, 
the bar complimented him in this language: “In point of 
executive talent, and the correct dispatch of business, he is 
second to none in the State; for strict integrity and impar- 
tiality in the administration of justice, he has no superior ; 
while his judicial decisions for clearness, legal accuracy, and 
logical force, entitle him to first honors as a jurist. His 
courteous dignity, urbane bearing, and generous sympathies, 
moreover, characterize him as a gentleman of great moral 
worth.” Although only nine months on the bench in Alle- 
gheny .County, he made many friends, and won the respect 
and confidence of all, both as a man and judge. Judge May- 
nard was married in 1830 to Miss Sarah Ann Mather, a de- 
scendant of Cotton Mather, of Massachusetts, who died in 
1832, leaving one daughter. His second wife was a Miss De 
Pui, by whom he had four sons and three daughters; one of 
the daughters married Peter Herdic, Esq. 
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Daviy Ritcuie was the first Associate Law Judge ap- 
pointed under the Act of — 11,1862. He was appointed 
by Governor Curtin, May 22, 1862, and commissioned until 
the first Monday of December following, when he was suc- 
ceeded by E. H. Stowe, elected for ten years. 

Judge Ritchie was born in Washington County, Pennsyl- 

vania, August 19, 1812; graduated at Jefferson College in 
1829; came to Pittsburgh about 1833 ; read law with Walter 
Forward, and was admitted to the bar in 1835. Immediately 
after his admission he went to Europe and entered the Uni- 
versity at Heidelberg, where he remained some two years, 
and received the degree of Doctor of Laws. Returning to 
the United States in the full of 1887, he commenced the 
practice of law in Pittsburgh, and soon rose to distinction in 
a lucrative and successful practice. In 1852 he was elected 
to Congress, and twice re-elected, serving in the 33d, 34th, 
and 35th Congresses, during President Pierce’s administra- 
tion, and half of President Buchanan’s. He died January 
24, 1867, unmartried. 

Judge Ritchie was a man of marked character. Besides 
being learned in his profession, he was an accomplished 
scholar. He was a brilliant conversationalist, witty, enter- 
taining, and instructive. He was honest to the core, and 
entirely fearless in the discharge of duty. Although but a 
few months on the bench, he was there long enough to ex- 
hibit excellent qualifications for the position. 


District Court or ALLEGHENY CounTy. 


The District Court of the county was established by Act 
of 8 April, 1833, with one Judge, having the same jurisdic- 
tion as the Common Pleas, except limited to cases where the 
sum in controversy exceeded one hundred dollars. It was 
limited to a period of seven years. But by Act of 12 June, 
1839, it was continued until abolished by law, and an Asso- 
ciate Judge was added. By this act thes jurisdiction of the 
Common Pleas was limited to cases where the sum in contro- 
versy did not exceed one hundred dollars. 

Rozert Cooper Grier was the first Judge of the District 
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Court. THe was appointed by the Governor and commis- 
sioned May 2, 1833. He resigned Aug. 8, 1846, when ap- 
pointed by President Polk an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Judge Grier was born in Cumberland County, Pennsylva- 
nia, March 5, 1794. His father was the Rev. Isaae Grier, 
who moved to Lycoming County when Robert was a small 
boy, preached and taught a grammar school there, and after- 
wards moved to Northumberland County, where he taught an 
academy, and died in 1815. Robert was the oldest of the 
family, and, after his father’s death, supported his mother 
and educated his ten brothers and sisters. He graduated at 
Dickinson College in 1812, taught one year in the college, 
then was principal of his father’s academy for three or four 
years,was admitted to the bar in 1817,and commenced practice 
in Bloomsburg, but soon moved to Danville, where he was 
residing when appointed Judge. He moved to Allegheny 
City in 18338, where he resided till 1848, and then moved to 
Philadelphia. He resigned as Judge of the Supreme Court, 
January 31, 1870, and died September 25, of the same 
year. 

Judge Grier was a fine classical scholar and most able 
jurist, but rather abrupt and brusque in his manners. He 
was a man of quick perceptions, decided convictions, and 
positive opinions, and, like all men of that cast, inclined to 
be arbitrary and dictatorial. In the trial of a cause, when he 
believed injustice was attempted, he was most emphatic in 
his charge, not unfrequently arguing the cause to the jury as 
an advocate. His contempt for hypocrisy and cant, his love 
of the right and hatred of the wrong, with his stern, decided 
character, made him sometimes appear on the District bench 
despotic. But he was seldom wrong in his convictions or 
opinions. Men of great intellectual abilities are generally 
headstrong and determined ; weak men are the trimmers and 
seekers after popular favor. 

On one occasion, on the trial of an ejectment suit, when 
the jury brought in a verdict contrary to his charge, he re- 
marked to them that it took thirteen men to steal a man’s 
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farm, and immediately set aside the verdict. Wm. M. Dar- 
lington, Esq., has furnished me the following anecdote :— 

One Saturday morning, in 1840, he was present in Judge 
Grier’s court, when there came up fer argument a case in 
which the great showman, P. T. Barnum, was a party. Bar- 
num and one Lindsay had been partners in the show business, 
but quarrelled and separated. Lindsay had got a negro boy, 
which he called “Master Diamond,” and represented him as 
a perfect prodigy in dancing and singing. He had posted 
up flaming hand-bills through the country, describing his 
prodigy and announcing the evenings for his performances. 
Barnum got a smart white boy, blacked him, and went 
along Lindsay’s route a few days in advance, exhibiting the 
“genuine” Master Diamond, thus reaping the fruits of Lind- 
say’s labors, without any expense for advertising. Lindsay 
met him in Pittsburgh, sued him for ten thousand dollars 
damages, and had him arrested on a capias, and thrown into 
jail. The argument before Judge Grier was on the rule for his 
discharge from prison on common bail. John D. Mahon was 
attorney for Lindsay, and George F. Gilmore for Barnum. 
After Gilmore had read the plaintiff’s affidavit, and was pro- 
ceeding to read that of the defendant, the Judge exclaimed, 
“Stop, I’ve heard enough! such a case! What does it 
amount to? One vagabond gets a live bear” (drawling out 
the word), “goes about the country gathering all the idlers 
and gaping idiots to pay their money to see a bear dance. 
Another vagabond procures a bear’s skin, stuffs it with straw, 
and tramps about exhibiting it. Vagabond No. 1 says to 
vagabond No. 2,‘ you have no right to do that, the harvest 
is mine, for I was first in the field to gather all the fools’ 
money!’ And because vagabond No. 2 got the money, vaga- 
bond No. 1 sues him for ten thousand dollars’ damages! 
Rule absolute; prisoner discharged; cryer, adjourn the 
Court!” And as the Judge walked down the steps, he re- 
marked to Mr. Darlington, “Did you ever hear of such a 
ease? I'll teach Mahon not to bring such a suit in my 
Court.” 

HopewELi Hepsurn succeeded Charles Shaler as Associate 
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Judge, and R. C. Grier as President Judge, of the District 
Jourt. He was born in Northumberland County, Pa., Oct. 
28, 1799. In his youth he attended the Academy taught 
by Mr. Grier, where their acquaintance began, which proba- 
bly led to his appointment as Judge Grier’s Associate. He 
graduated at Princeton College; read law with his brother, 
Samuel Hepburn, at Milton, Pa., and was admitted to the bar 
at Euston in 1822 or 1823. He practised law at Easton until 
appointed Associate Judge of the District Court, Sept. 17, 
1844. When Judge Grier was advanced to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, he was commissioned as President 
Judge, August 13, 1846. He held that position until No- 
vember 3, 1851, when he resigned. 

The first election of Judges in this State was in October, 
1851, under the amended Constitution of 1850. Judge Hep- 
burn had been on the bench of the District Court for seven 
years. He had given entire satisfaction to the people and 
bar by his promptness in the dispatch of business, his fidelity 
to duty, his integrity, learning, and legal ability. His quali- 
fications and fitness for the position were acknowledged by 
all. But he was a Democrat. The office had become elective. 
Party leaders immediately drew party lines. The Democrats 
nominated Hepburn, the Whigs Walter Forward; and the 
Whigs, having a majority, elected Forward. The inevitable 
tendency to carry politics into an elective judiciary was seen 
also in the case of Chief Justice Gibson. He had been thirty- 
seven years on the bench of the Supreme Court, eleven years 
as Associate Justice, and twenty-six years as Chief-Justice, 
and was universally acknowledged to be a jurist of trans- 
cendent ability. Yet he could not get the nomination of the, 
Whig party of the State. 

After Judge Hepburn retired from the bench, he practised 
Jaw at Pittsburgh for a few years, then withdrew from the 
practice, accepting the Presidency of the Allegheny Bank, 
which he held for tnree years, but his health failing, he re- 
moved to Philadelphia, and died there February 14, 1863. 

Water Forwarp succeeded Judge Hepburn, and was the 
first President Judge of the District Court elected by the 
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people. He was commissioned November 7, 1851, and held 
the office till his death, November 24, 1852. 

Walter Forward was born in Connecticut in 1786. When he 
was fourteen years of age his father moved to the then far West, 
located on a tract of land in Ohio, and began to clear the forest 
and erect a log cabin. He worked with his father three years 

*on the farm, the last year teaching a night school, by which he 
got the means to purchase a few books, among them an old 
copy of Blackstone, that started in his mind the notion of 
being a lawyer. In the spring of 1803, at the age of seven- 
teeu, he told his father he was going to Pittsburgh to read 
law. He started on foot, with a small bundle of clothes 
hung on a stick over his shoulder, and only a dollar or so in 
his pocket. On the road he picked up a horseshoe and put 
it in his bundle. When he arrived in Allegheny he had no 
money to pay his ferriage across the river, but the ferryman 
took the horseshoe in payment. He knew no person or law- 
yer in Pittsburgh, but had heard of Henry Baldwin. Walk- 
ing along Market Street, reading the signs to find Mr. Bald- 
win’s office, a man, in the act of mounting a horse, inquired 
what he was looking for. On being informed of his object and 
purpose, the man—it was Henry Baldwin just starting to at- 
tend Court at Kittanning—gave him the key of his office, and 
told him to occupy it and read Blackstone till his return. 
Such was the introduction of the future Secretary of the 
Treasury to the future Judge of the Supreme Court. 

While the young, uncouth stranger was thus sitting and 
reading in the office alone, a well-dressed, well-educated, and 
talented young man entered and tackled the rustic stranger 
in argument, but was soon worsted, as he afterwards candidly 
admitted. It was H. M. Brackenridge. The acquaintance 
thus formed ripened into a life-long intimacy. As a further 
illustration of young Forward’s straitened circumstances 
at that time, Mr. Brackenridge says: “* We took a walk one 
Saturday afternoon, and descended into the deep romantic 
glens east of Grant’s Hill. We took a*shower bath under 
my favorite cascade, after which my companion washed the 
garment unknown to the luxury of Greeks and Romans (his 
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shirt) and laid it in a sunny spot to dry; while seated on a 
rock we ‘ reasoned high of fate, foreknowledge.’ ” 

Mr. Baldwin at that time was interested in a Republican 
newspaper called the Tree of Liberty, of which Mr. Forward 
became the editor in 1806, when nineteen years of age. What 
he received for his services as contributor and editor of that 
paper supported him till he was admitted to the bar in 1808. 
Ife soon rose to distinction at the bar as a man of rare intel- 
lectual endowments and an eloquent advocate. In 1822 he 
was elected to Congress, and again in 1824. In 1824 and 
1828 he supported John Quincey Adams for President in op- 
position to General Jackson. In 1837 he was a member of 
the State Constitutional Convention, and bore a conspicuous 
part in its deliberations ; in 1841 was appointed by President 
Harrison first Controller of the Treasury; in September of 
that year was appointed by President Tyler Secretary of the 
Treasury ; retiring from that office in March, 1845, he resumed 
the practice of law in Pittsburgh; in 1849 was appointed by 
President Taylor Chargé d’ Affaires to the Court of Denmark ; 
and resigned in 1851 when elected President Judge of the 
District Court. 

Judge Forward came to the bar when such men as James 
Ross, Henry Baldwin, Wm. Wilkins, John Woods, Steele 
Sample, Sidney Mountain, were the leaders; yet in a few years 
he stood their peer in all respects, and was employed in every 
important cause. His arguments to the court or jury were 
never long or tedious ; always brief, but directly to the point, 
and masterly in their clear logic and forcible presentation. 
In a celebrated case, where the opposite counsel had occupied 
days in their argument, Mr. Forward spoke less than two 
hours, and at the conclusion of his argument Chief-Justice 
Gibson adjourned the court, with the remark that “the law 
was not devoid of luxuries when the Judges had an oppor- 
tunity of listening to such an argument as that.” Yet the 
heads of that argument were written in the kitchen, while 
his wife was preparing their meal—an incident illustrating 


 Brackenridge’s Recollections of the West, p. 82. 
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the strong social affections of the heart, as well as the great- 
ness of intellect.’ 

Judge Forward was a great man intellectually, morally, 
and socially. And, like all truly great men, he was modest 
and unassuming, candid and sincere, not envious or jealous, 
rejoicing at the success of others, and always ready to give a 
kind word or helping hand to those starting in life. The 
religious element was strong in his character, resulting in a 
life remarkably exemplary, pure, and spotless. He was excep- 
tionally domestic in his habits, devotedly attached to his 
home, and delighted in social enjoyments. His conversational 
powers were of the highest order. Like Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall and Chief-Justice Gibson, he was passionately fond of 
music, and was a good performer on the violin. His “bump” 
of order, however, was not largely developed. Tis oflice was 
filled with books and papers, lying about on tables and chairs 
mingled with letters, essays, music, and musical instruments, 
while the corners of the room were stacked with guns, huut- 
ing accoutrements, and farming implements, covered with 
dust ; for he would scarcely allow a servant to “ put things 
to rights,” for fear he could not lay his hand on what he 
wanted. 

Judge Forward was on the bench only one year. Like 
Lord Eldon, he was sometimes called the “ doubter,” because 
he was slow in deciding an important question. Weak men 
jump to a conclusion, for their vision cannot reach beyond 
the case inhand. A great man looks beyond, to see how the 
principle will apply to other cases. He is careful that a hasty 
decision shall not establish a precedent to work injustice in 
the future. The last case Judge Forward tried was an im- 
portant will case which took several days. He walked in 
from his country home to the court-house, on Monday, Nov. 
24, 1852. It was a cold, damp day. The court-room was 
very uncomfortable, and he had a chill just before charging 


the jury. The jury retired in the afternoon, and he went to 
4 


' T am indebted to Marshall Swartzwelder, Esq., for many interesting facts 
concerning Mr. Forward. He was a law partner of Mr. F. for several years. 
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his lodgings. Before the jury had agreed upon their verdict 
Walter Forward was dead. Perhaps no man ever died in 
the county more sincerely lamented, or more beloved and 
esteemed by the people. He was admired for his great intel- 
lectual abilities, and loved for his great moral excellence. 
And Walter Forward loved the people; not as a demagogue 
or office-seeker, but as a man and patriot. His highest ambi- 
tion was to be a useful man. 

Peter C. SHANNON succeeded Judge Forward. He was ap- 
pointed by Governor Bigler, Nov. 27, 1852, until the first 
Monday of December, 1853. Mr. Shannon was born in Ireland, 
came to this country when quite young, read law, and was 
admitted to the bar in Pittsburgh in 1846. He was quite 
young when appointed Judge, but during the year he was 
on the bench acquitted himself very creditably. He was the 
Democratic candidate for Judge in the fall of 1853, but was 
defeated by Moses Hampton. After retiring from the bench 
he practised law in Pittsburgh until 1869, when he was 
appointed Judge of the United States Court in Dakota, 
and moved to that Territory, where he has continued to 
reside. 

Judge Shannon was a man of fine literary taste, of good 
social qualities,and personally quite popular. He was a most 
effective campaign speaker, and on two occasions the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress. During the war of the Rebel- 
lion he took a decided stand and active part in supporting 
the Government. 

Mosss Ilampton succeeded P.C. Shannon. He was elected 
in October, 1853; commissioned November 19, 1853, for ten 
years from first Monday of December, 1853; was re-elected, 
for a second term of ten years, in October, 1863; served the 
full term, and died June 24, 1878. 

Judge Hampton was born in Beaver County, Pa., October 
28, 1803. In 1812 his father moved to Trumbull County, 
Ohio, and commenced farming, living in a log cabin, and 
carrying on his trade of a blacksmith. In his boyhood, the 
Judge helped his father on the farm and also in the black- 
smith shop. At the age of seventeen he entered an academy in 
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Burton, Ohio, where he spent a year, acquiring a knowledge 
of the English branches, and commencing the study of Greek 
and Latin, supporting himself by his own labor. He then 
started for Washington College, travelling on foot from his 
home in Ohio to Washington, Pa., and prosecuted his studies 
under the direction of Rev. Dr. Wylie, graduating in 1826. 
He then accepted the situation as Principal of La Fayette 
Academy, Uniontown, Pa., where he remained two years, in 
the mean time reading law with John M. Austin, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1829. He went from Uniontown to 
Somerset, where he commenced practising law. He was ap- 
pointed Prothonotary of the county by Governor Ritner, and 
held the office one year, but resigned the office, and, in 1838, 
moved to Pittsburgh. He at once entered the front rank of 
the profession, and very soon acquired a large practice. In 
1846 he was elected to Congress, and was re-elected in 1848. 
During his terms in Congress he maintained a high standing, 
and was placed on two of the most important committees. 
It was through his efforts that a marine hospital was estab- 
lished at Pittsburgh, and an appropriation obtained for a 
new post-office. And after his election to the bench it was 
through his influence and efforts that the county workhouse 
was established. 

In his younger days Judge Hampton was an ardent Whig, 
taking an active part in the election of Governor Ritner in 
1835; of President Harrison in 1840, and in the Presidential 
campaigns of 1844 and 1848. As a campaign speaker he was 
immensely popular, having few equals in the State. As a 
Judge he was distinguished for his propriety and dignity on 
the bench, for close attention to the business of the court, 
for eminent fairness to suitors and counsel, for a high 
sense of honor and justice, for quick and clear perceptions, 
calmness of judgment, an extensive knowledge of the law, 
and the clearness and logical force of his opinions. Quiet, 
reserved, and gentlemanly in his manners; tender in his 
feelings ; kind and benevolent in all the impulses of his heart ; 
and an exemplary Christian in public and private life. He 
joined the Presbyterian Church when seventeen years of age, 
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lived nearly threescore years in her communion, and at the 
time of his decease was one of the oldest ruling Elders of the 
denomination. 


AssocraTE JuDGES oF THE District Court. 


Trevanion B. Dallas was appointed June 22, 1839; died 
1841. Charles Shaler, May 6, 1841; resigned May 20, 1844,’ 
Hopewell Hepburn, September 17, 1844; appointed President 
Judge in 1846. 

W ater H. Lowrie was appointed Associate Judge August 
20, 1846, and held the office until the fall of 1851, when he 
was elected one of the Judges of the Supreme Court. The 
five Judges elected at that time were required, by the law 
putting in operation the elective judiciary, to cast lots for 
their terms, to serve, respectively, three, six, nine, twelve, and 
fifteen years. Judge Lowrie drew the twelve-year term, 
which expired in 1863. After retiring from the Supreme 
Bench he practised law in Pittsburgh for a few years, and 
then moved to Philadelphia. While living there, in 1870, 
he was elected President Judge of Crawford County, and 
moved to Meadville. He died suddenly of heart disease, 
November 14, 1876, was brought to Pittsburgh, and interred 
in Allegheny Cemetery. 

Judge Lowrie was the son of Matthew B. Lowrie, Esq., of 
Pittsburgh ; was born in 1806, educated at the Western Univer- 
sity, and admitted to the bar Aug. 4,1829. Before his eleva- 
tion to the bench he had acquired quite an extensive practice. 
He never took an active part in politics, but devoted himself 
to his profession and literary pursuits. He was a good Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew scholar. His reading was extensive, espe- 
cially in the fields of theology and metaphysics. He became 
a member of the Presbyterian Church in early life, and in 
1835 was ordained an Elder of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh. Nearly all his life he was a teacher 
in the Sabbath-school, teaching Bible classes, generally of 
adults. He was devoted to that work, always preparing his 
lessons most thoroughly. He was also quite a voluminous 
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writer of moral essays, “Sunday Readings,” and “ Lay Ser- 
mons” for the daily and weekly newspapers, and more elabo- 
rate articles for the quarterlies, the Princeton Review, and 
others. 

Judge Lowrie was married in 1829 to Rachel Thompson, 
by whom he had three children, two sons and one daughter. 
His widow is still living, residing with her son, Rev. Samuel 
T. Lowrie, D.D., of Trenton, N. J. The other son, James A. 
Lowrie, Esq., is practising law in Denver, Colorado. 

Henry W. WILtIAMs was elected Assistant Judge of the 
District Court in October, 1851, and commissioned November 
7, 1851, for ten years, re-elected in 1861, and resigned October 
28, 1868, when elected to the Supreme Court. He died Feb- 
ruary 19, 1877. 

Judge Williams was born in New London County, Conn., 
January 21,1816. He was of the old New England stock, 
being a lineal descendant of Robert Williams, who came from 
England and settled in Roxbury, Mass., in 1632. After the 
usual common school and academic courses, he entered Am- 
herst College in the fall of 1833, and graduated in 1837. In 
his college days he took high rank as a scholar and debater. 
After graduation he was Principal of Southwick Academy 
for two years; then started West, intending to make St. 
Louis his home. In February, 1839, he arrived in Pitts- 
burgh, and meeting his classmate, the late C. B. M. Smith, Esq., 
who was then conducting a select school, he was induced to 
stay here. He taught the classics in the school, and also read 
law with Walter H. Lowrie. He was admitted to the bar in 
1841, and his preceptor immediately took him into partner- 
ship, as the law firm of Lowrie & Williams. When Mr. 
Lowrie was appointed Judge, in 1845, he formed a partner- 
ship with Wm. M. Shinn, as Williams & Shinn, which con- 
tinued until the fall of 1851, when Mr. Williams was elected 
Associate Judge of the District Court. In 1867 he was the 
Republican candidate for the Supreme ‘Bench, and was de- 
feated by Judge Sharswood, but the hext year was appointed 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Judge 
Strong, and was elected, in 1869, for a term of fifteen years, 
running several thousand votes ahead of his ticket. 
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Judge Williams united with the third Presbyterian Church 
of Pittsburgh in 1840; was ordained an elder in 1858; was 
a member of the General Assembly in 1859, 1865, 1866, 1867; 
was elected a corporate member of the Board for Foreign Mis- 
sions in 1869, and was a member of the Committee for the 
union of the Old and New Schools in 1870. In 1852 Am- 
herst College conferred upon him the degree of A.M., and 
in 1866 the degree of LL.D. He was married in 1846 to 
Lucy J. Stone, of Salem, N. J., and at his decease left her 
surviving, with five children, three sons and two daughters. 

Judge Williams had a clear, logical mind, a breadth and 
grasp of intellect that could seize and master the most com- 
plicated case in all its details. Asa lawyer he always pre- 
pared his cases most thoroughly, and hence, at the trial, was 
never surprised by any sudden move of his adversary. He 
was remarkably careful and accurate. He would spend half 
a day going over an intricate calculation, or a long, compli- 
cated account, to correct an error of two cents. As a Judge, 
his strong, vigorous intellect grappled at once with the main 
features of the case and the principles of law involved. 
Wisely cautious in forming a judgment, when the conclusion 
was reached he expressed it in plain, direct language, sus- 
tained by a force of logic and authority which seldom left 
any doubt of its correctness. 


Unitep States District Court. 


The United States District Court for the Western District 
of Pennsylvania was established by Act of Congress of 20th 
May, 1818, and JonatHan Hoagz WaLkeER was appointed 
Judge by President Monroe. He held the first Court at 
Pittsburgh, December 7, 1818. 

Judge Walker was born in East Pennsboro’ Township, 
Cumberland County, Pa., in 1756. He was of English de- 
scent. His grandfather, William Walker, was a Captain 
under the Duke of Marlborough in Queen Anne’s wars. His 
mother was a daughter of John Hoge, of Hogestown, in Cum- 
berland County. He graduated at Dickinson College in 
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1787, read law with Stephen Duncan, whose daughter he 
married, and moved to Northumberland County. March 1, 
1806, he was appointed President Judge of the Fourth Judi- 
cial District, composed of Centre, Huntingdon, Mifflin, and 
Bedford counties, and presided in those courts for twelve 
years. In 1810 he moved to Bedford; in 1819, to Pittsburgh. 
He died in January, 1824, in Natchez, Mississippi, while on a 
visit to his eldest son, Duncan 8. Walker, who was residing 
there. 

While Judge Walker was on the Bench of the United 
States District Court, his second son read law, and com- 
menced practice in Pittsburgh in 1821. After his father’s 
death, in 1826, he moved to Natchez. This was Robert J. 
Walker, who subsequently became a distinguished statesman 
and politician. 

Judge Walker was a very large man, considerably over six 
feet high; a good scholar and able Judge. On his leaving 
the Fourth Judicial District in 1818, he published a farewell 
address to the people of the district, abounding with the 
kindliest feelings and with excellent thoughts on the duties 
and responsibilities of a Judge. He was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary War, and in several expeditions against the 
Indians in Western Pennsylvania and west of the Ohio. 
This was one reason he gave for desiring to move west of the 
mountains. 

Judge Walker was succeeded by William Wilkins, who 
held the office until 1831, when he resigned, being elected to 
the United States Senate. 

Tuomas Irwin succeeded Judge Wilkins. He was ap- 
pointed, in 1831, by President Jackson, and held the office until 
1859, when he resigned and retired to private life. He was 
born in Philadelphia, February 22, 1784. His father, Col. 
Matthew Irwin, was a distinguished soldier of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and one of the Philadelphia patriots of that 
trying period who brought relief to the famishing army at 
Valley Forge, subscribing himself $5060 for that purpose. 
His mother was a daughter of Benjamin Mifflin, whose ances- 
tor came to Pennsylvania at an early period. Thomas Mifflin, 
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the first elected Governor of Pennsylvania, was a relative of 
Judge Irwin, after whom he was named. The Mifflins were 
known as the “ Fighting Quakers,” from the active part they 
took in the Revolutionary War. 

Judge Irwin received a fair education at Franklin College, 
Lancaster, but, in consequence of his father having become 
deeply involved by endorsements for friends, he was com- 
pelled to quit college, at the age of nineteen, to aid in support- © 
ing his mother, who was left without means, a widow, with 
six children. 

In 1808, he moved to Louisiana,and commenced the practice 
of law, but ill-health caused him to return to Pennsylvania in 
1811. Le then located in Uniontown, Fayette County, and 
devoted himself to the practice of his profession. He was 
elected to the State Legislature from that county in 1824 
and 1826, and was elected to Congress in 1828. He was the 
Jackson candidate for re-election in 1830, but was defeated. 
When Judge Wilkins resigned the judgeship in 1831, Presi- 
dent Jackson appointed him as Wilkins’s successor. 

Judge Irwin was married in 1812 to Miss Walker, of 
Uniontown, by whom he had twelve children; only four, how- 
ever, lived to their majority. His eldest daughter was mar- 
ried to Col. Samuel W. Black. Te died at his residence in 
Allegheny City, May 14, 1870, in his eighty-seventh year. 
His widow survived him eight years. Both now sleep, side 
by side, in Allegheny Cemetery. 

Judge Irwin was an active Democrat, but, after his eleva- 
tion to the bench, took no part in politics. 

During his long period on the bench, twenty-eight years, 
he discharged his official duties with promptness and fidelity. 
His numerons written opinions exhibit ability and great in- 
dustry. One of his opinions, on a question arising under the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, excited wide-spread interest, and 
gave him a national reputation. 

Witson McCanptess succeeded Judge Irwin; appointed by 
President Buchanan February 8, 1859. He resigned, and re- 
tired to private life, July 24, 1576, and died at his residence 
in Pittsburgh June 30, 1882. 
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Judge McCandless was born at Noblestown, in Allegheny 
County, July 10,1810; was educated at the Western Univer- 
sity, read law with George Selden, Esq., and was admitted to 
the bar June 19,1831. He was in partnership in the practice 
of law, for some time, with W. W. Fetterman, and afterwards, 
for many years, with his brother-in-law, Wm. B. McClure. 
He was married, in 1834, to Sarah Collins, and had three 
children, one son and two daughters; one daughter, Mar- 
garet D., was married to R. H. Emerson, and died in 1872; 
his son, Stephen C., is Clerk of the United States District 
Court. 

Judge McCandless was a remarkable man. He was a nat- 
ural orator ; with a robust form and commanding personnel, 
he had a clear, musical voice, and fine flow of language, quick, 
brilliant, witty, and admirable in repartee. He was often 
called on by his fellow citizens as the speaker for great public 
occasions, and on such occasions his addresses sparkled with 
the rarest gems of oratory. Few men equalled him in power 
before a jury ina criminal case. As the champion of the 
Democracy of Western Pennsylvania, his voice was always 
heard in the thickest of the fight, cheering his comrades on 
to victory, or rallying them in defeat for another battle. He 
never held a political office, but was frequently in State and 
National Conventions, helping to choose the standard bearers 
of his party, and then entered the campaign with all his 
energies to secure their election. In private life, he was ge 
nial, sympathetic, sprightly, witty, and humorous. On the 
bench he maintained the dignity of his station with such 
unaffected urbanity that all the bar respected and loved him. 

Winturop W. Ketcnam succeeded Judge McCandless. THe 
wes born in Wilkesbarre, Pa., June 29,1820. His father 
was a painter and cabinet-maker, and in his boyhood young 
Ketcham assisted his father in these occupations, but gener- 
ally carried a book in his pocket, and spent most of the din- 
ner-hour reading. His evenings were devoted to improving 
his education, reciting to a friend, who tgok a lively interest 
in him. When Wyoming Seminary was started in 1843, he 
became a teacher in it, and continued there until 1847. In 
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1848 and 1849 he was a teacher in Girard College, Phila. Jan. 
8, 1850, he was admitted to the bar in Wilkesbarre. In 1855 
elected Prothonotary of Luzerne County for three years. In 
1858 elected to the Legislature, and in 1859 elected State Sen- 
ator for three years. In 1864 appointed by President Lincoln 
Solicitor of the U. 8. Court of Claims, and resigned in 1866. 
Was a delegate to the National Republican Convention at 
Chicago in 1860, at Baltimore in 1864, and a Presidential 
elector in 1868. Elected to Congress in 1874, and in July, 
1876, appointed Judge to suceced Judge McCandless. On 
Saturday, Dec. 6, 1879, he held court in this city, in his usual 
good health, and returned to his room at the St. Charles hotel. 
At 5 P. M. he was stricken with apoplexy, and died at 11.50 
P. M., his wife and only son at his bedside, with the physi- 
cians and friends who had been hastily summoned. He died 
universally lamented and respected. 

Judge Ketcham was a man of far more than ordinary ability. 
He worked his way up from the common walks of life to a 
most honorable position, by his own efforts, unaided by 
wealth or influential friends. Hewas a self-made man. At 
every step in his upward career he multiplied his friends 
without ever losing one. In every station he proved himself 
a true, honest, upright man, and acquitted himself with honor. 

Judge Ketcham was succeeded by Marcus W. Acheson, the 
present incumbent. 


Mayor’s Court or Pitrtssuren. 


The borough of Pittsburgh was incorporated as a city, by 
Act of 18 March, 1816. The Act created a Mayor’s Court, 
composed of the Mayor, a Recorder, and twelve Aldermen. 
The Recorder and Aldermen were appointed by the Governor 
during good behavior, and the Mayor to be elected annually 
by the City Councils from the Aldermen. The Mayor’s Court 
had jurisdiction to try forgeries, perjuries, larcenies, assaults 
and batteries, riots, routs, and unlawful assemblies, and gen- 
erally all offences committed in the city, cognizable in a Court 
of Quarter Sessions ; besides all violations of city ordinances. 
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The causes were regularly tried before a jury. The Mayor 
presided in the court, but the Recorder was the law judge or 
legal officer of the court. The Mayor or Recorder and 
any three of the Aldermen could hold the court. The Re- 
corder was also vested with civil jurisdiction, the same as the 
Aldermen. He was to receive a salary to be paid by the city. 

Charles Wilkins, son of Gen. John Wilkins, was the first 
Recorder. He was admitted to the bar in 1807, appointed 
Recorder in 1816, and died in 1818. Charles Shaler was Re- 
corder from 1818 to 1821. He was succeeded by Ephraim 
Pentland, who was Prothonotary of the county from 1807 to 
1821. Pentland came to Pittsburgh in 1801 or 1802; he had 
been a printer and editor; he was a short, heavy-set man, 
very fond of jokes, and a noted character. He died in 1839. 
He was succeeded by H. H. Van Amringe, who was admitted 
to the bar in 1837, and appointed Recorder in 1839. He 
held the office only a few months, for the Mayor’s Court was 
abolished by Act of 12 June, 1839. Van Amringe came here 
from Chester County. He was an excellent lawyer and cour- 
teous gentleman, but erratic in his religious notions. 


List or JupDGEs. 


Judges of the Common Pleas, Quarter Sessions, and Orphans’ Court, 
prior to the Constitution of 1790. 


When appointed. 
1788, Oct. 9. Gro. Watuace, President. 
Joun Metzaar, Associate. 
Micnaet Human, Associate. 
Rosert Rircnre, Associate. 
These were the Judges until August 17, 1791, when the 
courts were reorganized under the Constitution of 1790. 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 
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The following were the Justices of the Peace, entitled to sit in the Quarter 
Sessions, but not in the Common Pleas or Orphans’ Court. 
When appointed. 
1788, Sept. 26. James Bryson. 

- “ 27. Samues Jones. 

“ Nov. 21. Joun Jounson. 


o « « ~ Apsrauam Kirxpartricr. 

* “« « — Ricuarp Burrer. 

4 “«  «  Wituiam Tinton. 

“ “ 25. Jonny Witk1ns, father of John, Jr., and William. 


1789, May 21. Henry Nessy. 


Associate Judges, under the Constitution of 1790. 
Laymen appointed during good behavior, until 1851, and then elected for a term 
of five years. 
When appointed, 
1791, Aug.17. Gro. Watracs. Resigned in 1798, and reappointed. 
« « — Joun Wikis, Jr. Resigned Feb. 26, 1796. 
” « « — Joun McDowet.. Died in 1812. 
_ «  « —Jonn Grisson. Died in 1800. 
1796, Feb. 26. Gxo. Toompson. In place of John Wilkins, Jr. 
1800, July 17. Jonn B.C. Lucas. In place of Gen. John Gibson, 
1812, July 24. Francis McCuure. Resigned Dec. 22, 1838. 
1814, June 3. Geo. Ropinson. Died in 1818. 
1818, Sept. 2. James Rippie. Resigned Dec. 25, 1838. 
1838, Dec. 27. Wuatam Hays. Resigned April 11, 1840. 
- “ 31. Hue Davis. Resigned in 1840. 
1840, Mar. 20. Ww. Porter. Commission annulled by decision of S. Ct., 
and reappointed Feb. 17, 1843. 
“ Aprill6. Joux M. Snowpen. Recommissioned March 31, 1841. 
1845, “ 9. Joun Anperson. Declined. 
1“ “ 17. Wa. G. Hawks. Declined. 
“ May 8. Ww». Kear. Recommissioned March 14, 1846. 
1848, Feb. 28. Samvuen Jones. Resigned May 12, 1851. 
1851, Mar. 18. Ww. Boaas. Recommissioned Nov. 10, 1851. 
“ June 10. Tuomas. L. McMittan. Recommissioned Nov. 10, 1851. 
Died 1852. 
1852, April27. Patrick McKenna. Until Dec. 1, 1852. 
“Nov. 29. Gasriret Apams. Commissioned for five years. 


1856, “ 12. Joun E. Parke. “ “ “ 
1857, “ 17. Gasrie, Apams. “ “ “ 
1861, “ 13. Jonn Brown. “ “ “ 


John Brown was the last layman commissioned as Judge. 
The law was changed, requiring two Associate Law Judges 
to be elected. 
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President Judges of the Common Pleas, etc. 


Appointed by the Governor, during good behavior, until after the Constitutional 
Amendment of 1850; then elected for a term of ten years. 





When appointed, 


1791, Aug.17. AtrxanpeR Appison. Impeached and removed 1803. 

1803, April30. Samvuen Roserts. Died Dec. 13, 1820. 

1820, Dec. 18. Writ1am Witgrys. Resigned May 25, 1824. 

1824, June 5. Cuarves Suater. Resigned May 4, 1835. 

1835, May 15. Trevanion B. Datias. Resigned June 24, 1839. 

1839, July 1. Bensamin Parton, Jr. Resigned in 1850. 

1850, Jan. 31. Wa. B.McCuure. Elected in 1851, and commissioned for 
ten years. Re-elected in 1861, and commissioned for ten 
years. Died in 1861. 

1862, “ 4. James P.Srerrert. Appointed in place of W. B. McClure, 


deceased. Elected in 1862, and commissioned Nov. 4, 
1862, for ten years. Re-elected in 1872, and commissioned 
Nov. 10, 1872, for ten years. Resigned in 1877, when 
appointed to the Supreme Court. E. H. Stowe then 
became President Judge, and was re-elected in 1882 for 
ten years. 


Associate Law Judges of the Common Pleas. 


When appointed. 


1859, April 16. 


Joun W.Maynarp. Until first Monday of December, 1859. 


“ Nov. & Txos Mettoy. Elected and commissioned for ten years. 
1862, May 22. Davip Rircurz. Commissioned until first Monday in De- 
cember, 1862. 
“ Nov. 4. Epwin H.Srowe. Elected and commissioned for ten years. 
1869, “ 26. Frepertck H. Coruer. Elected and commissioned for 
ten years. 
1872, “ 6. E.H.Srowe. Re-elected and commissioned for ten years. 
1877, March. Cuarves S. Ferrerman. Appointed until first Monday 
in December, 1877. 
1877. Nov. Joun H. Batter. Elected and commissioned for ten years. 
1879, Nov. Frep. H. Couurer. Re-elected and commissioned for ten 


years. 
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President Judges of the District Court. 


When appointed. 

1833, May 2. Rosert C. Grier. Resigned Aug. 8, 1846, 

1846, Aug.13. Horewer, Hepsurn. Recommissioned Feb. 17, 1847. 
Resigned Nov. 3, 1851. 


sd 1851, Nov. 3. Watrer Forwarp. Elected and commissioned for ten 
; years. Died in 1852. 
1852, “ 27. P.C.SuHannon. Appointed till first Monday in December, 
1853. 
1853, “ 19. Moses Hampton. Elected and commissioned for ten years. 
1863, “ 3. " o Re-elected “ - m 
1873, “ Tuomas Ewina. Elected and commissioned for ten years. 


Associate Law Judges of the District Court. 
When appointed. 
1839, June 22. Trevanton B. Datias. Died 1841. 
1841, May 6. Cuaries SHater. Resigned May 20, 1844. 
1844, Sept.17. Hopewreun Hersurn. Appointed President in 1846. 
1846, Aug.20. Wattrer H. Lowrie. Recommissioned April 17, 1847. 
Elected to the Supreme Court in 1851. 
1851, Nov. 7. Henry W. Wiiuiams. Re-elected in 1861. Elected to 
Supreme Court in 1868. Died 1877. 
a 1868, “ 10. Joun M. Kirxpatricx. Appointed till first Monday of 
j December, 1869, and elected and commissioned Nov. 23, 
1869, for ten years. Re-elected in 1879, and commissioned 
for ten years. 
1873, “ J.W.¥F. Wuire. Elected and commissioned for ten years. 


By the Constitution of 1873 the District Court was abolished, and be- 
came Common Pleas No. 2. 
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BRITISH VIEWS OF AMERICAN TRADE AND MANU- 
FACTURES DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


BY WILLIAM JOHN POTTS. 


Tue following extracts, taken from nine different articles 
published in the London Chronicle during the Revolutionary 
War in the first part of the year 1778, have a particular 
bearing on a subject now agitating the political world of 
America. They show how eager the English were for the 
absorption of this continent as a market for their goods then, . 
as they were in former years, and are to-day, and how dan- 
gerous they considered us as a rival in manufactures. Some 
of these statements concerning what course the United States 
would pursue seem actually prophetic, having been more 
than fulfilled. The journal in which they were. published, 
one of the first of the day, was very liberal in taking the 
part of the colonists, and permitting free discussion on the 
subject. Its correspondents seem to have been well informed 
as to this country, more so than many of those in the English 
press of our time some twenty years since. Many other in- 
stances might be given, from its pages, of the great loss their 
manufacturers sustained by the Revolution, and their earnest 
desire for a reconciliation as a return to this source of national 
wealth. 

In the London Chronicle, Jan. 17, 1778, appears a letter in 
answer to one who desired “ Lord Chatham to be placed at 
the helm of the State,” as one who “ could conduct the polit- 
ical bark through the storm that now agitates and has 
almost overwhelmed it” :— 


“Could his lordship then, if at the head of the ministry, 
persuade the Americans to renounce their claim to an inde- 
ndent State, and acknowledge their subjection to the 
ritish legislature? Could he persuade them to continue, or 
rather to restore, to us their trade and commerce, to the 
utter exclusion of all other nations? Could he persuade 
them to return to their former manner of life, and to confine 
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their sole or at least their chief attention to agriculture, and 
not apply to manufactures, or, to use his own emphatic phrase, 
not even to make a horse-shoe ?”” 


This is replied to Jan. 20, 1778, as follows :— 


“Your correspondent’s second question, ‘whether Lord 
Chatham can persuade the Americans to continue, or rather 
to restore to us their trade and commerce, to the utter exclu- 
sion of all other nations,’ admits nearly of the same answer 
as the first. At the commencement of these troubles, nay, 
after the battles of Concord and Lexington, and, if I do not 
mistake, even that of Bunker’s Hill, the Americans gave us 
the option, either of enjoying their whole trade, or of re- 
covering from them a tax, and that, too, imposed by the 
British parliament. ‘Tax us,’ said they ‘(for we even consent 
to be taxed by you), but then leave us a free and unlimited 
trade; or, if you will restrain our trade, suffer us to tax our- 
selves as formerly. But to tax us, and restrain our trade at 
the same time, is, to use a common comparison, like burning 
the candle at both ends, and must soon reduce us to suc 
a state of poverty, as will render both our trade and contri- 
butions hardly worth our acceptance.’ Such was the lan- 
guage, and such the offers of the Americans at the beginning 
of the war.” .... 

The author of this article, which is signed “ A Friend to 
Merit,” finishes his argument by saying that he does not 
know whether they (the Americans) hold the same views 
still, but thinks, could they treat With a minister like Lord 
Chatham, in whom they have confidence, a reconciliation 
might be effected. 

In another article (Jan. 24, 1778) the same writer says :— 

“ There are five principal stages in the progress of mankind 
from the rudest state of barbarism to the highest state of 
politeness. Their first employment is hunting and fishing; 
their second pasturage, their third agriculture, their fourth 
manufactures, and their fifth trade and commerce. The 
Americans, at least the greatest part of them, are in the third 
of these stages ; and beyond it they are not likely to advance 
for a coushbune time, for this very obvious reason, that 
being possessed of an immense tract of country, and that, too, 
fertile in the highest degree, they will naturally employ 


_ |! Signed, “ A Friend to real, not to pretended Merit.” 
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themselves in cultivating the soil, before they begin to think 
of manufacturing its produce. For I believe there is not a 
single instance in the history of mankind, where a people, 
so circumstanced, have not pursued this conduct. 

“All political writers agree, that trade has flourished chiefly 
in small republics, confined in point of territory, and the in- 
habitants of which, not being able to find employment in, 
nor procure substance by, pasturage and agriculture, were 
obliged to turn their thoughts first to manufactures, and 
afterwards to commerce; and that, if ever trade has flourished 
in large kingdoms, it has been after the country was well 
cultivated and well peopled; in a word, after there was 
such an overplus of inhabitants, beyond what is necessary 
for cultivating the soil, as was sufficient for forming large 
towns, where trade and manufactures can only be carried on 
to advantage. Lord Chatham, therefore, has no occasion to 
exert his influence in persuading the Americans to return to 
a course of life, to which, by their situation, they are natu- 
rally directed. 

“True it is that the Americans, for the present, have re- 
versed the prediction of the prophet, and have turned the 
plow-shares into swords, and their pruning hooks into spears ; 
but they have not yet turned them into the anvil and ham- 
mer. But let an end be put to the present calamitous war, 
and they will restore their steel and iron to their former 
peaceable uses with much greater pleasure than they con- 
verted them into weapons of destruction ; they will return 
to, and long continue in, the occupation of husbandmen. 
Not but that if the war is continued, and the Americans 
should be able to establish their independence, they may 
become a trading and commercial people much sooner than 
they would otherwise have done; but this must be ascribed, 
not to the natural course of things, but to the pernicious 
policy of certain persons.” 

In the same paper for Jan. 29, 1778, is the synopsis of a 
speech made in the Guildhall, Bristol, Eng., by George Dan- 
bury, Esq., at a meeting presided over by the Mayor, in 
which the speaker confirms the opinion of the foregoing 
writer, when he says :— 


“That the war in which we are now engaged is in truth 
a commercial war, we shall all sooner or later be experimen- 
tally convinced. . 

“ Though the right of taxation might be the original, and 
still continues to be held forth as the ostensible ground upon 
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which our unhappy divisions are founded, yet who, that has 
seriously turned his thoughts upon the subject, does not know 
that the great bone of contention between this country and 
America is the act of navigation, the regular enforcing of 
which is absolutely necessary to our existence as a commer- 
cial people?” 


Another writer, under date of Feb. 28, 1778, signing him- 
self “ Politicus,” shows the length of time it takes to estab- 
lish certain manufactures, and says :— 


“Tf a man must employ several years in learning a trade, 
it is natural to conclude that some hundreds of years must 
necessarily elapse before a nation can excel in any particular 
manufacture, for, as to a nation’s excelling all others in every 
manufacture, there is not, 1 believe, an instance to be found 
in history. Let us, therefore, no longer alarm ourselves with 
the imaginary fears of America’s rivalling England in trade 
and manufactures. If ever that happens, it must be after 
the expiration of some centuries; and that points toa period 
so remote, that, against the events of it no human sagacity 
can provide.” 


Another writer, signing himself “ Manufacturer,” taking 
up this last sentence, desiring to controvert it, says, March 
10, 1778, among other things :— 


“Tt is well known that manufactories are already established 
in some of the colonies, that they have many of our artists, 
and it is their boast that they can procure the best workmen 
from England, as they can attord to give them better wages; 
which, with the common rate of labour there, being more 
than double what it is here, and provision in common not 
half our price, to which we may now add taxes here and 
freedom there, these together must do our business. 

“Numbers of our blacksmiths, carpenters, cabinetmakers, 
and manufacturers, etc., have been indented and sent to 
America for many years. Our traders lose their labour, and 
the State its revenue. Are we to suppose they lose their art 
in going over, or that they are to be restrained in using their 
abilities when there? Hence, what can prevent their making 
a swift progress in the arts? 

“What danger may there be in sending an army of manu- 
facturers into America! May not Manchester, Birmingham, 
with other towns, repent when the arts are flown?” 

VoL. vir.—14 
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A correspondent, “ Observator,” in the same issue, replies 
to some of the foregoing writers, that they have forgotten 
one argument 


“of the utmost importance, and that is the rapidity with 
which rising States, and particularly the British Colonies in 
America, increase in population. In Great Britain, and most 
European countries, the people are not supposed to double 
their number in less than five hundred years. But in the 
British Colonies in North America they are said to double 
in twenty, or at most in twenty-five years. Nor is this so 
much owing to the continual importation of new inhabitants 
from the different countries of Europe, as to the direct mul- 
tiplication of species in America itself.” 


The writer also discusses the labor question, giving some 
interesting statistics of wages :— 


“ Many people are apt to think, that in every country the 
rice of labour must always be in proportion to the general 
wealth of the State. But this opinion, though extremely 
common, is very ill founded. Itis not in the richest coun- 
tries, but in the most thriving, or those which are growing 
rich the fastest, that the wages of labour are highest. England 
is certainly a richer country than any part of North America, 
yet the wages of labour are much higher in North America 
than in any part of England. In the province of New York, 
before the present troubles began, common labourers earned 
three shillings and sixpence currency, that is, two shillings 
sterling a day; ship-carpenters ten shillings and sixpence 
currency, with a pint of rum worth sixpence sterling, that 
is, in all, six shillings and sixpence sterling; house-carpen- 
ters and bricklayers, eight shillings currency, that is, four 
shillings and sixpence sterling. These prices are all above 
the London price; and wages were no doubt as high in the 
other colonies as they were in New York.” 


“ Politicus,” replying to “A Manufacturer,” March 17, 
1778, shows that the success of Great Britain is owing to 
“the spirit of manufacturing” having become the “ general 
spirit of the nation,” when he says:— 

“T own, indeed, that there is a remarkable difference be- 
tween the situation of America, supplied as it is with a vast 
number of good workmen from the several countries of 
Europe, and that of a nation emerging, by its own native 
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efforts, from a state of barbarism, and rising into the rank of 
a trading and manufacturing people. But it is not enough 
that a few, or even a greater number of people, understand 
manufactures; the spirit of manufacturing must become the 
general spirit of the nation, and be incorporated, as it were, 
into their very essence. Knowledge may be soon acquired ; 
but it requires a long time before personal, and a still longer 
before national, habits are formed.” 

There is much truth in the assertion of the foregoing © 
writers as to the length of time which it takes to acquire a 
knowledge of and establish manufactures. Bishop, in his 
valuable History of American Manufactures, shows that this 
knowledge has been gradually acquired, and greatly advanced 
by the patriotic adherence of our citizens to the Non-importa- 
tion Resolutions of 1765, established on a firmer basis by the 
Revolution, hastened by the quickening influences of steam 
and electricity. We owe our success, however, to the 
national wisdom in sustaining the principles of our ancestors 
by resisting all encroachments upon our manufactures. 

The policy of Great Britain in regard to America is the 
same to-day as it was in 1778, though the methods of accom- 
plishing it have changed. A nation so thoroughly infused 
with the spirit of trade has but one end in view. “ From 
the Past,” said the wise Confucius, “ learn the Future.” 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B. KEEN. 
(Continued from page 100.) 


Yeates—Suitu—ConynGuam. 


151. Jasper YeaTeEs*, son of John and Elizabeth (Sid- 
botham) Yeates, was born in Philadelphia, Pa., April 9, 1745. 
He studied at the College of Philadelphia, and received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1761, and afterwards that of 
Master of Arts. He was admitted to the bar in 1765, and 
became one of the most distinguished lawyers of that period, 
with a larger practice than any other in the interior of Penn- 
sylvania. He took up his residence in Lancaster, where he 
married, December 30, 1767, Sarah, eldest daughter of Colo- 
nel James Burd* by his wife Sarah, daughter of Edward and 
Sarah (Plumley) Shippen,t of Lancaster. Mrs. Yeates was 
born in Philadelphia, January 1, 1748-9. Mr. Yeates sided 
with the American Colonies in the war with Great Britain, 


* Son of Edward Burd, of Ormiston, near Edinburgh, Scotland, and his 
wife Jane Halliburton, daughter of the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. He 
emigrated to Pennsylvania, and was commissioned Colonel of a Regiment 
of that Province. He kept a journal during the building of Fort Augusta 
at Shamokin in 1756-7, which has been published in Pennsylvania Archives, 
Second Series, vol. ii. pp. 743 ef seg. During the American Revolution he 
espoused the cause of the Colonies, and in 1775 became Colonel of the Second 
Battalion of Pennsylvania Troops, but resigned the position the following 
year. He resided at “Tinian,” in Dauphin County, Pa., where he died in 1793. 

t Sister o: Edward Shippen, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, and ot Colonel Joseph Shippen, whose daughter, Mary Shippen, 
married Samuel Swift (362), whose grandson, the late John Shippen, of 
Pottsville, Pa., married Margaret McCall Swift, and whose grandson, Evans 
Wallis Shippen, married Catharine Yeates McElwee, all three descendants 
of Jéran Kyn, the last being a great-granddaughter of Jasper and Sarah 
(Burd) Yeates. (See Penna. Maa., vol. vi. p. 332, and The Provincial Coun- 
cillors of Pennsylvania, by Charles P. Keith, under “ Edward Shippen.”) 
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and was Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence of 
Lancaster County in 1776. During the summer of that year 
he made a journey to Western Pennsylvania, and paid a visit 
to the scene of Braddock’s defeat, of which he wrote an in- 
teresting account in a letter, afterwards printed.* He was 
one of the Delegates from Lancaster County to the Conven- 
tion of Pennsylvania which ratified the Constitution of the 
United States in 1787, being one of the Committee of three 
persons (the others being Thomas McKean and James Wilson) 
who reported the form of the ratification adopted by the 
Convention. March 21,1791, he was commissioned a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, a position which he 
occupied with honor for the remainder of his life. August 
8, 1794, in company with James Ross and William Bradford, 
he was appointed by President Washington a Commissioner 
to confer with inhabitants of the western counties of Penn- 
sylvania “in order to qniet and extinguish” the Whiskey 
Insurrection, a duty which was discharged by them in a 
most satisfactory manner.t In 1805, with his wife’s uncle, 
Chief- Justice Edward Shippen, and Judge Thomas Smith, he 
was tried and acquitted on an Impeachment before the Senate 
of the Commonwealth, made in consequence of their imposi- 
tion of a fine and imprisonment on a certain citizen for con- 
tempt of Court.t Judge Yeates preserved notes of judicial 
proceedings in which he took part, and prepared them for 
the press before his death. They were printed, immediately 
after his decease, under the title of Reports of Cases adjudged 
in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania: with some select Cases 
at Nisi Prius, and in the Circuit Courts,§ beginning with the 


* Published in Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, vol. vi. pp. 104-5, © 
and republished in Penna. Archives, Second Series, vol. ii. pp. 740 et seg. 

+ For papers relating to this subject, see Penna. Archives, Second Series, 
vol. iv. 

t See Report of the Trial and Acquittal of Edward Shippen, Esquire, 
Chief-Justice, and Jasper Yeates and Thomas Smith, Esquires, Assistant 
Justices, of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, on an Impeachment before 
the Senate of the Commonwealth, January, 1805, by William Hamilton, 
Editor of The Lancaster Journal (Lancaster). 

2 Vol. i., Philada., 1817; vols. ii. and iii., ibid., 1818; vol. iv., ibid., 1819. 
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April Term of 1791, and closing with the September Term 
of the Western District of 1808, connecting the series of 
Reports from Dallas to Binney. In the advertisement of the 
work by Judge Yeates’s son-in-law, Charles Smith, mention 
is made of “the industry and abilities, as well as the accuracy 
and fidelity, of the Author,” as “well known to the gentle- 
men of the bar, by whom he had the happiness to be highly 
esteemed.” Judge Yeates died at Lancaster, March 14, 1817. 
He is buried in St. James’s (Protestant Episcopal) Church- 
yard, of that place, under a pyramidal tombstone with this 
epitaph: “ He fulfilled the various duties of life with fidelity. 
His integrity was inflexible. Asa Judge he was most learned 
and eminent, and in the exercise of his publick functions he 
deservedly obtained the confidence of his fellow citizens, and 
he left behind him a name which will only perish with the 
judicial records of his country.” In a notice of Mr. Yeates in 
Alexander Harris’s Biographical History of Lancaster County 
it is said: “He was possessed of a clear and vigorous mind, 
and his opinions were bold. As a Judge, he commanded the 
highest respect and deference. Tis decisions from the bench 
were clear, decisive, and strongly indicative of a profound 
knowledge of the constitution and laws of his country. As 
a man of business, he was one of the most methodical. With 
him everything had its time and place. This trait was 
observable in all his transactions, whether of a domestic or 
public nature. He was kind and affectionate, of a cheerful 
and contented disposition, and correct and engaging in his 
deportment. In all the social relations he was truly ami- 
able.”* Mrs. Yeates survived her husband, dying at Lan- 
caster, October 25, 1829. She is buried in St. James’s Church- 
yard, under a pyramidal monument, with the inscription: 
* Adorned with all the charities of life, in manners mild, 
benevolent, and polished, she was beloved by all who knew 


* A portrait of Judge Yeates is in the possession of the family. Many 
MS. letters written by and to him are in the Library of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. Several are printed in Penna. Archives, and in Mr. 
Balch’s Letters and Papers relating chiefly to the Provincial History of 
Pennsylvania. 
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her. Pious and sincere in her religious duties, and confiding 
in her Redeemer’s love, she departed full of years and 
honour. Her surviving children have erected this testimo- 
nial of their reverence and gratitude.” Mr. and Mrs. Yeates 
had ten children, all born in Lancaster, Pa.: 


375. Mary, b. March 13,1770. She was m. at Lancaster, March 3, 1791, 
to Charles Smith, son of the Rev. William Smith, D.D., Provost 
of the College of Philadelphia,* by his wife Rebecca, daughter of 
William Moore, of “Moore Hall,” Chester Co., Pa.t Mr, Smith 
was b. in Philadelphia, March 4, 1765. “ His early education was 
under the care of his father, in Philadelphia, and subsequently at 
Washington College, Maryland, where he graduated at the com- 
mencement held on the 14th day of May, 1783, delivering the vale- 
dictory oration on that occasion.”{ He studied law with his eldest 
brother, William Moore Smith, at Easton, Northampton Co., Pa., 
and was admitted to the bar in Philadelphia in June, 1786. He 
pursued the practice of his profession for several years at Sunbury, 
Northumberland Co., Pa. He was a delegate to the Convention 
which formed the Constitution of Pennsylvania in 1790, a Member 
of the House of Representatives of the State in 1806, 1807, and 
1808, and State Senator in 1816. In 1805 he was elected a Member 
of the American Philosophical Society. He supplied copious and 
valuable notes to a new edition of the Laws of Pennsylvania, 
published, by authority of the Legislature, at Philadelphia, in 
1810-12. In 1819 he received the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
the University of Pennsylvania. March 27, of the same year, he 
was appointed President Judge for the Ninth Judicial District of 
Pennsylvania, composed of the counties of Cumberland, Franklin, 





* Some account of Dr. Smith and his descendants, accompanied by his 
portrait, is given in the Penna. Maa., vol. iv. pp. 373 et seg. For an 
interesting biography of him see Life and Correspondence of the Rev. 
William Smith, D.D., by his great-grandson, Horace Wemyss Smith 
(Philadelphia, 1880). 

t Son of John Moore, Collector of the Port of Philadelphia from 1703 to 
1732. For a notice of William Moore, see Historical and Biographical 
Sketches, by Samuel W. Pennypacker, pp. 229 et seg. (Philadelphia, 1883); 
and the Life of Dr. Smith, just cited, vol. ii. pp. 4&8 et seg. A “genealogical 
account” of his descendants is given in the latter work, vol. ii. pp. 541 et seq. 
John Cadwalader, grandson of his great-grandson, General Thomas Cad- 
walader, of Philadelphia, also married a descendant of Jéran Kyn. 

t Account of the Hon. Charles Smith, in the Life of his father, above 
mentioned, vol. ii. pp. 570-1, q. v. A notice of Judge Smith appears in 
Harris’s Biographical History of Lancaster County. 
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and Adams; and April 28, 1820, he was commissioned President 
Judge of the District Court of the City and County of Lancaster, 
which office he held for several years, living at a residence built by 
him near that town, named “ Hardwicke.” He afterwards removed, 
with his family, to Baltimore, Md., and finally returned to Phila- 
delphia. Here he d., at his home, No. 12 Clinton Square, March 
18, 1836, and was bur. in Epiphany (Protestant Episcopal) Church- 
yard. Mrs. Smith d. at Belmont, August 27, of the same year. 
They left issue.* 

6. Joun, b. June 29,1772. He received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from the College of Philadelphia in 1792. He m. Eliza, daughter 
of Daniel Buckley, an ironmaster of Lancaster County, Pa., and a 
Member of the House of Representatives of the State between 1794 
and 1800, by his wife Sarah Brooke.t Mr. Yeates d.s. p. at Lan- 
caster, January 7, 1844, and is bur. in St. James’s (Protestant Epis- 
copal) Churchyard, in that city. Mrs. Yeates d. in Philadelphia 
County in December, 1849. 

377. Jasper, b. August 30, 1774; d. at Lancaster, December 24, 1774. 
78. Saran, b. December 4, 1775; d. at Lancaster, November 12, 1776. 
379. Exizazetu, b. April 4, 1778. She was m. at Lancaster, May 2, 1808, 
to Redmond Conyngham, son of David Hayfield Conyngham, and 
grandson of Redmond Conyngham, Esquire, of Letterkenny, Ireland, 
who emigrated to Philadelphia, and became a partner in the mercan- 
tile house of J. M. Nesbitt & Co., afterwards Conyngham, Nesbitt, 
& Co.t Mr. Conyngham’s mother was Mary, daughter of William 


eo 
1 








* For whom, besides the article in this Macazine, and the “ genealogical 
account” in the Life of Dr. Smith, before referred to, see Keith’s Provincial 
Councillors of Pennsylvania, under “ Edward Shippen,” pp. (69) and (70). 

t Sister of Matthew Brooke Buckley, who married Mary, daughter of 
Samuel and Mary (Shippen) Swift, also descended from Jéran Kyn, and of 
Anna Maria Buckley, who married Mary Swift’s uncle, Joseph Galloway 
Shippen, M.D. 

~ Redmond Conyngham, the emigrant, was for several years Warden and 
Vestryman of Christ Church, Philadelphia. David Hayfield Conyngham 
was a Trustee of the College of Philadelphia, and afterwards of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, from 1790 to 1813. A picture of the house in which 
the latter resided in. Germantown is given in the Penna. Maa., vol. vi., 
opposite page 18. He was descended from William Conyngham, Bishop of 
Argyll in 1539, and was of the same lineage, therefore, as the Marquess 
Conyngham, of Ireland. He was cousin-german to William Conyngham, 
created Baron Plunket, the eminent Chief-Justice and Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and of Captain Gustavus Conyngham, U.S.N. Redmond Conyng- 
ham, the younger, was brother to the late Judge John N. Conyngham, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (See “The Germantown Road and its Associations,” by 
Townsend Ward, Penna. Maa., loc. czt., and, for a further account of the 
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and Mary West. Mr. Conyngham was b. at Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 19, 1781. He represented the counties of Luzerne, Northum- 
berland, Union, Columbia, and Susquehanna in the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania in 1820. The same year he “laid out the village named by 
him Dundaff,” in Susquehanna County, “in honour of Lord Dundaff, 
of Scotland.”* He took an interest in historical researches, and in 
1826 contributed “ Some Extracts from Papers in the Office of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, at Harrisburgh, and from other 
Documents,” published in Memotrs of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, vol. i. pp. 321 et seg., and “An Account of the 
Settlement of the Dunkers at Ephrata, in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania,” printed zbzd., vol. ii. pp. 133 e¢ seg. He d. at Paradise, 
Pa., June 16, 1846. Mrs. Conyngham d. at Lancaster, August 3, 
1867. They are bur. in All Saints (Protestant Episcopal) Church- 
yard, at Paradise, Lancaster Co., Pa. They left issue.t 

Marcaret, b. April 24, 1780. She d. unm. at Lancaster, February 
1, 1855, and is bur. in St. James’s Churchyard. 

Epwarpb Suippen, b. May 17, 1782; d. at Lancaster, December 12, 
1782. 

Catuarine, b. December 1, 1783. She d. unm. at Lancaster, June 
7, 1866, and is bur. in St. James’s Churchyard. 

Saran, b. December 6, 1786; d. December 7, 1786. 

Epwarp, b. eodem partu ; d. December 7, 1786. 





family, a work in course of preparation by the Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden, 
of Wilkes-Barre, to be entitled Reminiscences of David Hayfield Conyng- 
ham, of the Revolutionary House of J. M. Nesbitt & Co., Philadelphia, 
1750-1832.) 

* History of Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, by Emily C. Black- 
man, p. 392. (Philadelphia, 1873.) 

+ For whom see Keith’s Provincial Councillors, p. (68). 


(To be continued.) 
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McMASTER’S HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES.’ 


The appearance of this book is the chief event in the liter- 
ary annals of the day. Few there were, we believe, who, when 
they first read its title, did not, either mentally or audibly, 
exclaim: “ What, another history of the United States!” 
“ How can such a subject require five volumes for its treat- 
ment?” “To what proportions will our historical literature 
grow, if books are made at this rate?” “Who is John Bach 
McMaster?” We have watched with interest the change 
which has taken place, as the reading public have become 
acquainted with the book. The enthusiasm which it speedily 
excited overshadowed any attempt to damn it with faint 
praise, and the popularity it now enjoys equals that which 
it is customary to award only to works of fiction. That 
a book of such a character should have passed through 
three editions in as many months is remarkable, and it is a 
satisfaction to find that its success is not the result of quali- 
ties that will give it but an ephemeral interest. It is, indeed, 
what its title styles it: “A History of the People of the 
United States ;” not a history of their origin, but a history 
of their every-day life, told in a most fascinating manner. 
On his preliminary pages the author says:— 


“The subject of my narrative is the history of the people 
of the United States of America from the close of the war for 
independence down to the opening of the war between the 
States. In the course of this narrative much, indeed, must 
be written of wars, conspiracies, and rebellions; of presidents, 
af congresses, of embassies, of treaties, of the ambition of 
political leaders in the senate-house, and of the rise of great 
parties in the nation. Yet the history of the people shall be 
the chief theme. At every stage of the splendid progress 


! A History of the People of the United States from the Revolution to 
the Civil War, by John Bach McMaster. In five volumes. Volume I. 
D. Appleton & Co.: New York, 1883. 
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which separates the America of Washington and Adams from 
the America in which we live, it shall be my purpose to de- 
scribe the dress, the occupations, the amusements, the literary 
canons of the times; to note the changes of manners and 
morals; to trace the growth of that humane spirit which 
abolished the punishment for debt, which reformed the dis- 
cipline of prisons and of jails, and which has in our own time 
destroyed slavery, and lessened the miseries of dumb brutes. 
Nor shall it be less my aim to recount the manifold improve- 
ments which, in a thousand ways, have multiplied the conve- 
niences of life, and ministered to the happiness of our race; to 
describe the rise and progress of that long series of mechanical 
inventions and discoveries which is now the admiration of 
the world, and our just pride and boast; to tell how, under 
the benign influence of liberty and peace, there sprang up, in 
the course of a single century, a prosperity unparalleled in the 
annals of human affairs; how, from a state of great poverty 
and feebleness, our country grew rapidly to one of opulence 
and power; how her agriculture and her manufactures flour- 
ished together; how, by a wise system of free education and 
a free press, knowledge was disseminated, and the arts and 
sciences advanced; how the ingenuity of her people became 
fruitful of wonders far more astonishing than any of which 
the alchemists had ever dreamed.” 


In carrying out his task some of the author's touches are 
of a most happy character. In describing the residences of 
the wealthy citizens of Boston, he speaks of the massive side- 
boards on which china was displayed. This he says was:— 


“Sometimes intermixed with Wedgwood ware, then a new 
production, whereon blue lovers walked by the side of blue 
waters, and blue deer lay down to rest in the shade of blue 
trees. In the corners of the rooms, or on the landing of the 
stairs stood the high clocks of English make, many of which 
yet remain to attest the excellence of the manufacture. Some 
were surmounted by an allegorical representation of Time. 
Others had a moving disk to illustrate the phases of the 
moon and show when it was crescent, when in the second 
quarter, and when full. Still others at the final stroke of 
every hour, chimed forth a tune which, when the Sabbath 
came round, was such a one as our grandfathers sang to their 
hymns in meeting.” 


After describing the table of a New England farmer, the 
author coutinues:— 
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“Tf the food of such a man was plain, so were his clothes. 
Indeed, his wardrobe would, by his descendants, be thought 
scanty in the extreme. For meeting on a Sabbath and state 
occasions during the week he had a suit of broadcloth or cor- 
duroy which lasted him a lifetime, and was at length be- 
queathed, little the worse for wear, with his cattle and his 
farm, to his son. The suit in which his neighbors commonly 
saw him, the suit in which he followed the plough, tended 
the cattle, and dozed in the chimney corner while Abigail 
or Comfort read to him from Edwards’s sermons was of 
home-spun or linsey-woolsey.” 


Of schools Mr. McMaster writes:— 


“With the district school the education of half the lads in 
the country ended. A few, however, more fortunate, passed 
thence to a seminary kept by some minister, or to one of the 
famous academies which were regarded as the feeders of Har- 
vard and of Yale. But those were still days of Puritan auster- 
ity, and the boy who quitted his home for school left behind 
him, too often, peace and happiness. Little Paul at the Blim- 
bers, Smikeat Dotheboys Hall did not have a much harder fate. 
Indeed, the pedagogue who, in our day, should subject his 
pupils to the rigid discipline, to the hard fare, to the sermons, 
the prayers, so the flogging which then fell to the lot of the 
school-boy, would be held up by the press to universal execra- 
tion, and might count himself fortunate if he escaped without 
a prosecution by a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children. Masters knew no way of imparting knowledge but 
by the rod. To set eight hours a day on the hardest of 
benches, pouring over Cheever’s Accidence; to puzzle over 
long words in Dillworth’s Speller; to commit to memory 
pages of words in Webster’s American Institute; to read 
long chapters in the Bible; to learn by heart Dr. Watts’s 
Hymns for Children; to be drilled in the Assembly Cate- 
chism; to go to bed at sundown, to get up at sunrise, and to 
live on brown bread and pork, porridge and beans, made up, 
with morning and evening prayer, the every-day life of the 
lads at most of the academies and schools otf New England.” 


Rhode Island’s position in the Confederation in 1784 is 
thus drawn :— 


“Of the thirteen States, Rhode Island and the Providence 
Plantations had always been the most Inkewarm and dis- 
contented, and was now entering on that infamous course 
which makes it impossible to read her history down to the 
day when she entered the Union under the Federal Consti- 
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tution without feelings of indignation and contempt. No 
State paid its quota more grudgingly. None was so often 
without representation. None, not even New York, was 
actuated by so selfish and ungenerous a policy. The vague 
theories, the wild schemes of finance, of government, and of 
trade which in other States were stoutly combated by the 
good sense of the community, seemed, in Rhode Island, to 
have been adopted by the rabble, and there the voice of the 
rabble was heard with great respect.” 


In 1787 he says:— 


“Tt was quite fashionable for men of wealth and leisure to 
form themselves into societies for the encouragement of what- 
ever they had most at heart. Societies for the encouragement 
of manufactures, societies for the promotion of agriculture, 
societies for the furthering of arts and sciences began to spring 
up in every great city. But the most active among them was 
at Philadelphia, and the most active of all its members was 
Tench Coxe. No man deserves better than he to be called 
the futher of American cotton industries. At a time when 
the plant was rarely seen outside of a flower-garden, when 
the custom- house officers at Liverpool denied that all America 
could produce six hundred pounds, he plainly told his 
countrymen that cotton would one day be the source of their 
wealth and power. He stood up before the Federal Con- 
vention and begged Southern delegates to go home and urge 
their people to cultivate it. Ile bitterly opposed the article 
of Jay’s treaty which forbade the export of cotton for twenty- 
five years. Nor did he to the end of a long and eventful 
life grow cool in the encouragement of his favorite industry.” 


The adjournment of Congress in 1784 is thus commented 
upon:— 

** Never, perhaps, since legislative assemblies came into use 
had there appeared quite so remarkable a body of men as the 
Continental Congress then, for the first time in its existence, 
about to take arecess. History indeed preserves the memory 
of but two which can with any justice be compared with it 
—the Long Parliament which cut off the head of Charles 
I., and the National Assembly that cut off the head of 
Louis XVI. Both the Long Parliament and the National 
Assembly, like the Continental Congress, seized upon the 
Government, made themselves for many years the chief power 
in the State, levied taxes, raised armies, waged wars, con- 
cluded treaties, and at last fell from power, overwhelmed 
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with hatred and contempt. But here the resemblance ends. 
The memory of the Long Parliament and the National As- 
sembly is bound up with much that is darkest and saddest 
in the history of England and of France: with the murder 
of kings; with the confiscation of estates; with civil war; 
with bills of attainder and acts of proscription; with all the 
miseries of the prison-house, and all the horrors of the guil- 
lotine. The memory of the Continental Congress is bound up 
with that portion of our national history which we contem- 
plate with feelings of peculiar pride: with the sacrifices and 
the sufferings, more cruel than the grave, of the eight years 
of war; with the poverty, the struggles of the six years of 
peace that preceded the organization of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The republics which the Long Parliament and the 
National Assembly set up have long since disappeared from 
the face of the earth. The republic which the Continental 
Congress set up still endures.” 


Of Mr. McMaster’s ability as a portrait painter the reader 
can judge from the following :— 


“Tt is impossible to mention the name of George Clinton 
without calling up the recollection of a man to whose memory 
a grateful posterity has been more than kind. To believe 
that he was a really great man, to extol him in terms too 
exalted to be applied to the founders of the republic, is in our 
day a common thing. Ilis reputation, indeed, is immense. 
But when an even-handed justice is meted out, it must be 
owned that he has been much overrated. That he was a 
man of force and no mean ability is quite true; but that he 
was in any sense a statesman is not true. He was, in fact, 
the most shrewd, the most crafty, the most pushing and suc- 
cessful politician of his time. Quick-sighted, rather than 
foresighted, he raised himself, despite his humble birth and 
scanty means, partly by time-serving, partly by the skilful 
use he made of every chance opportunity, to the high post of 
Governor of the State of New York, and held it for many 
years. From the day on which he thus became the most 
powerful man in the State he toiled persistently to make the 
State the most powerful member of the Union. He would 
see her waste lands along the Mohawk turned into gardens, 
He would see her noble harbor filled with ships. He would 
have her treasury run over with gold. But his cramped and 
narrow mind knew no way by which his State could attain 
to so much prosperity save that by which he himself had 
climbed to greatness, by selfishness, by cold-hearteduess, by 
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pulling down the rivals that struggled at her side. The 
course, therefore, pursued by New York, from the November 
morning when the enemy left her soil to the day when she 
finally adopted the Constitution, forms the most shameful 
portion of her annals. There is nothing like it save in the 
history of Rhode Island. And this course, there can be no 
doubt, was prescribed by Clinton. While others were striv- 
ing to give strength and dignity to the Union, he was steadily 
laboring to break it down. To weaken the power aud thwart 
the wishes of Congress had with him long been a guiding 
= ple, and he now found in the impost a means of doing 
th.” 


From the passages we have quoted our readers can judge 
to some extent how far Mr. McMaster has accomplished the 
task he set out to perform; of his merits as an historian, and 
of his ability to write. But one volume of the work has 
yet appeared. Its first chapter describes the state of the 
country at the close of the Revolutionary War. This will 
probably interest a greater number of readers than the suc- 
ceeding ones, but it is in the latter that the best qualities of 
the author are shown. In them we find how thoroughly he 
mastered his subject in its most important points. With 
great industry he has gathered material illustrating the state 
of the public mind in various parts of the country, and 
moulded it into unity. His powers of concentration are great, 
and consequently the lights and shadows of his pictures are 
strongly drawn. Questions are traced from their origin until 
they overshadow all others in importance, and are again su- 
perseded by questions which different interests have called 
into being. The whole presents what seems to be a perfect 
reflection of the past in which the scenes are rapidly shifting. 
But through all the changes in the condition of the people 
are carefully noted, and the steadily increasing demand of 
the property interests of the community for a stronger 
government are plainly discernible. 

Thus we are told of the weakness of the old confederation ; 
oi the petty spirit which espoused the rights of the separate 
States, and denied Congress the power to make good contracts 
entered into for the whole country; of the dissatisfaction 
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which preceded the disbandment of the army ; of the flight 
of Congress from Philadelphia; of the treatment of the 
Tories; of the conflict of authority at Wyoming; of the 
condition of the currency; of the low state of trade and 
commerce; of the introduction of cotton manufactories; of 
the foreign relations; of the settlement of the country west 
of the Blue Ridge; of the indifference with which these 
settlements were treated by the States, who claimed the land 
on which they were made; of the rise of the lost State of 
Franklin; of the difficulties attending the control of the 
Mississippi; of the impost demanded by Congress; of the 
paper money question ; of the rebellion in the New England 
States against the authority of the Courts; of the trade con- 
vention which the Middle States called at Annapolis; of its 
successor which met at Philadelphia and formed the Federal 
Constitution. Never, until this book was written, have the 
people of the United States had the opportunity of reading 
in a clear succinct form an account of the causes which led 
to the formation of their government. There is nothing of 
the Fourth of July orator about Mr. McMaster. He says 
little of the wisdom and foresight of the framers of the 
government, and of the moulding of publie opinion by in- 
dividuals. He shows clearly that the Federal Constitution 
has but a small portion of secret history connected with it; 
that while the members of the Convention were men of 
ability, it was the people who demanded their services, and 
made the government they formed possible. The last two 
chapters treat of the adoption of the Constitution by the 
people, and the organization of the government by Wash- 
ington. Both are full of interest, and augur well for what 
is to come. 

The question naturally arises: Is it possible that a work 
covering so wide a scope contains no errors? We do not 
wish to abate by a jot the admiration we have expressed for 


.the book, or to qualify our opinion concerning it as a whole. 


It is deserving of more than we have saad of it, but to some 
of its statements we take exception. We do not agree with 
those critics who think that Mr. McMaster has pictured the 
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state of literature and art too low at the close of the Revolu- 
tion. Because a few pamphlets and books, written on this 
side of the Atlantic, are looked upon as antiquarian treasures, 
and command a high price, it is no evidence of their literary 
value. Historically they are priceless, but they were not the 
legitimate predecessors of the works of Irving, of Cooper, of 
Bryant, and of Longfellow. The state of the fine arts was 
so low that the elder Peale, who had returned to America 
just before the war, after studying with West, was compelled 
to keep a museum to eke out a living. Copley, who left the 
country in 1774, found for some years ample employment for 
his brush in Boston, but at times he was obliged to visit New 
York. West left nothing in America to tempt him to return, 
unless it was Miss Shewell, and as she accommodatingly went 
to England to marry him, he was saved a voyage across the 
Atlantic. <A few pictures of merit were owned by gentlemen 
of wealth who had purchased them in Europe; but the artis- 
tic taste of the Americans did not rise, as a rule, above a 
desire to have their own features preserved on canvas. The 
passages to which we object are those which describe the 
condition of the Middle States. The author does not seem to 
have met with the authorities which would have enabled him 
to have performed this part of his work in the same masterly 
manner in which the other portions are treated. It is evident 
that his mind has not been filled with his subject. There 
are some points which should have been touched upon that 
are ignored; and, at times, his brilliant pen has betrayed him 
into comparisons that are erroneous. It would be capticus 
to call particular attention to them, however, as they do not 
materially lessen the value of the work, nor are we altogether 
prepared to lay the blame for their commitment at the author’s- 
door. Our New England brethren have shown a becoming 
zeal in preserving their history. The assistants and guides to 
their literature are innumerable, and the general historian 
when he comes to write regarding it finds his work half done. 
The citizens of the Southern and Middle States have neglected 
their history in a corresponding degree. Any one who has 
not enjoyed special advantages will experience considerable 
VoL. vit.—15 
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difficulty in treating it, and will naturally give less space to 
it, than to a topic which presents an almost inexhaustible 
source of information. While we permit this state of affairs 
to continue we must not complain if our history is over- 
shadowed. 

The author does not appear to have had any authorities 
hitherto unknown at his command in preparing this book. 
Writing of the people he seems to have abjured the use 
of any information but what they were possessed of. But 
slight use has been made of manuscript authorities, or of 
printed correspondence -so far as the expressions of opinions 
are concerned. Local histories and autobiographies have 
been used to some extent, but the chief authorities cited are 
the newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets of the day. Mr. 
McMaster is the first writer who has drawn upon these for 
data concerning the period of which he treats. It is, we be- 
lieve, by using just such information that he has been ena- 
bled to present a political picture, the truthfulness of which 
strikes home. Now that he has done the work, we wonder 
that it was never attempted before. But there are several 
advantages Mr. McMaster enjoys that few possess. He has 
the ability to write history in a way that will compare 
favorably with the work of any historical writer of modern 
times. His style, as the reader must have seen, is clear and 
vigorous, and his descriptive powers are of the highest order. 
He does not hesitate to call a spade a spade, and has the 
faculty of telling the people what they want to know. With 
these qualities there is evidently great working power and 
unflagging industry. That the work will live there can be 
no doubt, and thousands will learn from it what kind of 
people their ancestors were. It is a production of which all 
Americans can feel proud, and we look with interest for the 
succeeding volumes. 








— 
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LAPPAWINZO AND TISHCOHAN, 
Cuters oF THE Lenni Lenape. 
BY WILLIAM J. BUCK. 


Portraits of these Indian chiefs were presented to the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania by Granville Penn in De- 
cember, 1834, for which purpose he brought them from 
England. They had probably been long in possession of his 
family. From the Penn accounts we derive sufficient infor- 
mation to believe that they were painted by Hesselius, a 
Swedish artist, by order of John or Thomas Penn while in 
this country. From the circumstance of these being the 
only existing portraits known of the early Indians once in- 
habiting this section of Pennsylvania, I have become inter- 
ested to bring together for the first time some additional 
facts relating to those sachems. 

At a treaty held at Pennsbury, May 9, 1735, with John 
and Thomas Penn the proprietaries, Lappawinzo distinguished 
himself as the principal orator. On this occasion Nutimus, 
Tishcohan, Lesbeconk, and others were present. Another 
meeting was agreed upon in Philadelphia, which was accord- 
ingly held on August 24th and 25th, 1737, in the presence of 
Thomas Penn, and on the latter day Lappawinzo, Manawky- 
hickon, Tishcohan, and Nutimus signed the release for the 
Walking Purchase, witnessed by fourteen whites and twelve 
Indians. Barefoot Brinston acted as the leading interpreter 
for the respective parties. According to his portrait, Lappa- 
winzo is represented as a stout Indian of about forty years 
of age. A few black marks are painted on his forehead and 
cheeks. His hair is long and brought to the back part of 
his head, with a blue blanket thrown around him, and a 
pouch on his breast fastened to his neck. This will answer 
as a description of this chief, transmitted to us on canvas 
more than two years before the Walk. 
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From Edward Marshall’s testimony, taken in 1757, we 
learn that on the night of the first day’s Walk they lodged 
near an Indian town called Hockendocqua, and that early 
next morning Nicholas Scull, Beujamin Eastburn, and another 
person went to said settlement and spoke with Lappawinzo, 
who lived there, to send some other Indians to accompany 
the walkers for the remainder of the distance; when he re- 
plied “that they had got all the best of the land, and they 
might go to the Devil for the bad, and that he would send 
no Indians with them.” He further stated that about eight 
weeks after the Walk he was again at the said town, when 
the same chief said that “they were dissatisfied with the 
Walk, and that they would go down to Philadelphia the 
next May, with every one a buckskin, to repay the proprietor 
for what they had received from him and take their land 
again.” He also complained that the Walk was not fairly 
performed, and should not go the course fixed on by the pro- 
prietors, but should have gone along the Delaware or by the 
nearest Indian path as the proper direction. Alexander 
Brown, in his evidence, chiefly corroborates the aforesaid. 

It was Lappawinzo that Moses Marshall had reference to 
in his reminiscences taken down by John Watson, Junior, 
in a visit to him in 1822, in which “an old Indian said ‘ no 
sit down to smoke, no shoot a squirrel, but lun, lun, lun, all 
day long.’” By this it would appear as if he had been pretty 
well in years. I have been unable to trace him as living to 
a later period than the year of the Walk. Heckewelder says 
that his name signifies going away to gather food. It would 
seem by some of the statements as if he had been chiefly in- 
strumental in the selection of John Combush, Neepaheilomon, 
alias Joe Tunean, who could speak English well, and his 
brother-in-law, Tom, the three young men appointed on the 
side of the Indians to be present as deputies to see that the 
Walk was fairly performed for the Delaware nation. James 
Le Tort,an Indian trader, mentions dealings with Lappawinzo 
in 1704, if not earlier. ' 

From an affidavit made by William Allen in 1762 we 
learn that whilst on visits to the Durham iron works (one of 
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the owners of which he was), after 1727, he became person- 
ally acquainted with “ Tishecunk, who was always esteemed 
and reputed to be an honest upright man,” and with “ Nu- 
timus had always been regarded the chief original owner of 
the land in and about the Forks of Delaware and adjacent 
lands above Tohiccon.” This, coming from this great land 
speculator, is pretty good evidence that they had recognized 
rights there, and that any dissent on the part of either as 
regards unfair dealings in obtaining said lands must be of 
some weight. By his own oath, Allen bas further implicated 
himself with the Penns in depriving at least those Indians 
of a considerable portion of their lands, long before they 
had obtained any right to them either through purchase or 
treaty. 

By appointment, Tishcohan and Nutimus, in October, 1734, 
had met Jobn and Thomas Penn at Durham, in relation to a 
treaty and sale of lands, and also in May, 1735, at Pennsbury ; 
but no particular business was accomplished, except to have 
the trial walk secretly performed in order to have things in 
readiness for the signing of the release for the Walking Pur- 
chase, which was duly concluded in Philadelphia in the 
presence of Thomas Penn, William Allen, Jamcs Logan, and 
others, August 25, 1737, and to which Tishcohan, Nutimus, 
and two other Delaware chiefs affixed their marks. The 
walk was performed at such speed the 19th and 20th of the 
following month by Edward Marshall, that Solomon Jen- 
nings and James Yates, who were selected his associates by 
the proprietary party, were compelled to succumb before the 
termination of it, having made, according to the testimony 
of several of the witnesses present, the first thirty miles in six 
hours. According to the evidence ot Ephraim Goodwin, we 
learn that at this time Tishcohan was an aged man and lived 
at the Indian village called Hockendocqua, near which the 
walkers and company staid over night on their first day’s 
journey. 

Like nearly all Indian names, that of Tishcohan has been 
variously spelled or called, as Teshakomin, Tiscoquam, and 
Captain John Tishekunk, perhaps according to the fancies of 
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the several writers. In his portrait, which is nearly the 
size of life, Tishcohan is represented with a Roman nose, a 
large mouth, and several deep wrinkles reaching nearly across 
his forehead. He appears no bad-looking man, of a stout 
muscular frame, and about forty-five or fifty years of age, and 
(what is singular for an Indian) has a bunch of hair growing 
trom his under lip and chin. He has a blue blanket around 
him, and a squirrel-skin pouch hatiging on his breast, fastened 
by a strap around his neck, in which is stuck a plaster-of- 
Paris pipe, proving it to be his tobacco-pouch, and that he 
was a consumer of “the weed.” His hair is so long as to 
be gathered together on the back of his head. 

According to Heckewelder, Tishcohan means, in the Dela- 
ware language, he who never blackens himself. On referring 
to the likeness, we find the truth of this definition in the 
absence of those daubs of paint with which many of the 
Indians were in the practice of disfiguring themselves. We 
are thus minute because few such opportunities can occur of 
similar descriptions respecting those whoso long dwelt here, 
and occupied important, if not conspicuous, positions in our 
early history. We give the following extract from the report 
of Roberts Vaux, J. Francis Fisher, and Job R. Tyson, consti- 
tuting the committee (Jfemoirs of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, vol. iii. p. 211-12) respecting those portraits: “Of 
Lappawinzo we have been able to discover no further notice 
in history. James Logan speaks of him in 1741 as an honest 
old Indian. Tishcohan seems to have moved to the West, 
and was met by Frederick Post, when he made his first 
journey to visit the Indians on the Ohio, in July, 1758. Such 
is the whole result of the inquiries of this committee, al- 
though they have examined all the documents printed and 
manuscripts within their reach, They have only to regret 
that they have been able to give so little interest to their 
report, and that so little has been handed down to us of the 
history of the only two chiefs of the Lenni Lenape whose 
portraits have been preserved.” . 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE SEDITIOUS FALSE KONIGS- 
MARK IN NEW SWEDEN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH BY PROFESSOR G. B. KEEN. 


[The following is a translation of an unsigned manuscript, dated 1683, 
preserved in the Royal Library at Stockholm, referred to in a note to Rey- 
nolds's translation of Acrelius, p. 116. It is entitled Berdttelse om Uprors- 
makaren den falska Kinigsmark « Nya Swerige. For many documents 
concerning the sedition spoken of (which occurred in the summer of 1669), 
see Hazard’s Annals of Pennsylvania and Documents relating to the Colo- 
nial History of the State of New York, vol. xii—Txans.] 


In Provost Acrelius’s Beskrifning om de Swenska Forsam- 
lingars Tilstand uti Nya Swerige, p. 123, is introduced what 
Pastor Rudman noted in the Wicaco Church Book about the 
rioter among the Swedes, who called himself Kénigsmark. 
These are the particulars which I received from the oldest 
Swedes. This impostor was by birth a Swede, but, for some 
crime committed by him in England, he was sent to Mary- 
land, to serve there as a slave, for a certain number of years. 
He ran away from there, however, and came to the Swedes in 
New Sweden, who were then subject to the English Govern- 
ment. Here he made the Swedes believe he was descended 
from a great and highly honorable family in Sweden; that 
his name was Kénigsmark ; that a Swedish fleet of war-ships 
lay outside of the bay, and were, as soon as they entered, to 
take the land again from the English ; and that he was sent 
to encourage the Swedes, who lived here, to shake off the for- 
eign yoke, and to fall upon and slay the English, as soon as 
they had heard that the Swedish fleet had arrived. A great 
many of the Swedes permitted themselves to be persuaded by 
this. They concealed the pretended Kénigsmark for a long 
time, so that no one else knew anything of him, supplying 
him with the best meat and drink they had, by which 
means he fared very well. Moreover, they went to Philadel- 
phia, and bought powder, balls, shot, lead, and so forth, to be 
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ready at the first signal. Hereupon he caused the Swedes 
to be summoned to a supper, and after they had been drink 

ing somewhat, exhorted them to free themselves from th« 
yoke, reminding them what they suffered from the English 

and how the latter, partly by fraud and partly by force, had 
taken from them one large piece of land after another, and 
finally asked them whether they held allegiance to the King 
of Sweden, or to the King of England? <A part immedi- 
ately declared themselves for the King of Sweden; but one 
of the most honorable of the Swedes, Peter Kock by name, 
said that, as the country was English and had been surren- 
dered by the King of Sweden to the Crown of England, he 
deemed it just to hold with the King of England. There- 
upon Kock ran out and closed the door again, laying himself 
against it, that the so-called Kénigsmark might not slip out, 
and called for help, to make him prisoner. The impostor 
laboured with all his might to open the door, Kock endeavour- 
ing to prevent him by hurting him in the hand with a knife. 
Notwithstanding, he effected his escape; wherefore Kock 
immediately hastened to give information to the English, 
who then made search for him, and in a short time took him 
prisoner. The above-named Peter Kock then said to him: 
“You rascal, tell me what is your name? for we can see well 
enough that you are no honourable person.” The impostor 


then answered that his true name was Marcus Jacobson. 
He proved, besides, to be so ignorant that he could neither 
read nor write. Thereupon he was branded and sent to Bar- 
badoes, where he was sold as a slave. The Swedes, who per- 
mitted themselves to be imposed upon by him, were punished 
by the confiscation of half their property, land, cattle, goods, 
clothes, and so forth. 
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11, 1726. Thomson, 
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1, 1736-7. “ 
21, 1739. “a 
25, 1742. " 
29, 1746. “ 
11,1752. Tribet, 
25,1741. Triganey, 
15, 1742-3. Trimble, 
27, 1743. = 
17, 1758. * 
1, 1756. Tripp, 
29,1715. Trippieo, 
15, 1758. Trivet, 


Aug. 6,1746. Trop, 
April 1, 1758. Trump, 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Feb. 
June 
Feb. 
Dee. 
May 
Aug. 


14, 1734. Tuckey, 
28,1745. Tuker, 

23, 1748-9. Tuner, 
22,1734. Tunniclift, 
18, 1726-7. Turner, 
16, 1730. “ 

15, 1733. “ 

28, 1736. “ 


John. 

Samuel, son of Thomas. 
Quakers’ Ground. 

Grace. Quakers’ Ground. 

Mary, wite of Fabricius. 

Forbes. ¥ 

Henry. t 

William. 

Harry. 

Thomas, son of William and 

Thomas. [Mary. 

Mary, wife of Thomas. 

Thomas, son of Thomas and 
Elizabeth. 

Tlugh, son of Hugh. 

Margaret, wife of Hugh, Sen. 

Hugh, Jr. 

Sarah, dau. of Hugh. 

Hugh, son of ye Widow. 

Thomas, son of Thomas and 











Elizabeth. 
James, son of Thomas and 
Hugh. { Elizabeth, 
Margaret, dau. of Thomas. o 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas. 
Thomas. 
Mary, dau. of Hugh. 
Hannah, wife of Capt. Hugh. 
Ambrose. 
Elizabeth. [ Widow. 
William, son of William. 
Thomas, son of William. 
Mary. 
Mary. 
Frederick. 
Diana. 
John. 
Catharine, dau. of Capt. 
Richard. 
William, son of John. 
Mary, wife of John. e. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Isaac. 
Peter. 


Mary, dau. of Peter. 
John, son of John. 
Anne, wife of Thomas. 
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Nov. 26, 1739. 
May 7, 1741. 
Sept. 12, 1745. 


Sept. 27, 1745. 


Feb. 24, 1746-7. 


Aug. 29, 1747. 


Mar. 18, 1748-9. 


Oct. 19, 1749. 
Dec. 26, 1750. 
Sept. 17, 1756. 
April 28, 1758. 


Mar. 29, 1712-3. 


July 23, 1727. 
Feb. 6, 1726- 
Dee. 31, 1732. 


Feb. 12, 1727-38. 


June 24, 1726. 
April 15, 1727. 
Mar. 6, 1755. 
Dec. 12, 1727. 
Oct. 25, 1713. 
Nov. 16, 1728. 
April 21, 1745. 
Oct. 8, 1755. 


Dee. 5, 1748. 
Feb. 15, 1757. 
Jan. 21, 1741-2 
May 30, 1753. 
Mar. 21, 1759. 


April 14, 1727. 
Oct. 10, 1727. 
Sept. 8, 1754. 
July 4, 1750. 
Aug. 2, 1752. 


Feb. 1, 1754. 
Sept. 16, 1736. 
Sept. 25, 1748. 
June 9, 1759. 


Jan. 12. 1737-8. Van Houghtenbough, Adrianna, wife of 


Aug. 15, 1728. 
Sept. 26, 1741. 


Turner, 


ee 


ae 


“ 


“ 


Tusbery, 
Tustin, 


7. Tuthill, 


Tutthill, 
T' wells, 
Twelves, 
Tygert, 
Tyle, 
Tyley, 

oe 

“ec 


Tyly, 


Underwood, 


Unity, 
an, 


“ 
“e 


Vahanne, 
Vahon, 


Vanchureh, 


Hannah, wife of Peter. 


Mary, dau. of Edward. 

Joseph, son of Thomas. 
Strangers’ Ground. 

Rebecca, dau. of Thomas. 
Strangers’ Ground. 

Mar garet, wife of Peter. 

Joseph, son of Peter. 

Mary, wife of John. 

Rebecca, dau. of Edward. 

Anne, dau. of John. 

son of Morris. 





John. 


James, [Anne. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas and 


Alice, wife of James. 
John, son of Christopher. 
Mr. James. 

William, son of Thomas. 
Edward. 

Anne, dau. of John. 


Nathaniel. [Anne. 
Samuel, son of Nathaniel and 


Nathaniel, son of Nathaniel. 
John. 
Mary. 


Holiday. 

Jonathan. 

James. 

Walter. 

Rose, dau. of Abraham. 


Walter. Strangers’ Ground. 
Mr. Robert. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Jacob. 


Vs anderspeigle,A braham, son of William. 


“ 


Vane, 
Vanhist, 
Vanhost, 


Vanlace, 
Vanlaw, 


Margaret Van Veghten, dau. 
of William. 

Margaret, wife of William. 

Susannah, dau. of John. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Samuel. 

Caleb. (Garrett. 


William, son of William. 
Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
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Sept. 7, 1756. Vanost, 
May 28,1741. Varney, 
June 10, 1741. a 
Aug. 30,1728. Vassells, 
Nov. 30,1727. Vaughan, 
May 16, 1728. 
Mar. 20, 1759. * 
June 26,1748. Venable, 
July 1, 1748. ” 
Jan. 27, 1750-1. Venables, 
July 38,1753. Vernod, 
Dec. 21,1746. Vidal, 
Feb. 1,1755. Videll, 
July 1, 1729. Vigs, 
Feb. 15, 1759. Vincut, 
May 21,1713. Voyer, 
Jan. 17, 1714-5. “ 
Sept. 21, 1716. - 

Jan. 11, 1726-7. Wagstaff, 
Aug. 15,1711. Waid, 
July 6,1735. Waily, 
Oct. 2, 1734. Waine, 
April 22, 1740. “ 
Aug. 17,1749. Walace, 
July 10, 1742. Waldecher, 
May 9, 1747. " 
June 19,1749. Waldecker, 
Aug. 18,1741. Waley, 
July 21,1711. Walker, 
Dee. 31, 1717. ” 
Nov. 15, 1726. * 
Mar. 11, 1726-7. as 
Sept. 14, 1728. - 
Sept. 5, 1736. “ 
Feb. 7,1736-7. “ 
June 28, 1738. “ 
Oct. 5, 1742. “ 
Jan. 25, 1750-1. Wall, 
July 10, 1756. 

Nov. 4, 1756. 
June 98) 1747. Wallace, 
Aug. 7, 1727. Wallice, 
May 21, 1748. Walter, 
Mar. 20, 1726-7. Wandliss, 
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son of Isaac. 
Elizabeth, wife of Henry. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Henry. 
Nicholas. Anligna. 

Mrs. Frances. 

Evan, son of Evan. 

Daniel, son of Edward. 
Anne, wife of Richard. 
Anne, dau. of Richard. 
Thomas, Esq. 

Abraham. 

Susannah, wife of Stephen. 
Stephen. 

George. 

William. 

Ann, dau. of Peter and Judith. 
Judith, wife of Peter. 

Mary, dau. of Peter and Mary. 





Joseph. Strangers’ Ground. 

Catharine, dau. of William 
and Ruth. 

Alexander, son of Alexander. 

Sarah, dau. of Edward. 

Edward. ; 

Sarah, dau. of William. 

Conrad, son of Conrad. 

George, son of Conrad. 

Zachariah, son of Conrad. 

Joseph. {Christian. 

Jane, dau. of Richard and 

William, sen of Thomas. 

Richard, Sen. 

John. 

John. 

Catharine, wife of Richard. 

Mary. 

William. 

Richard. 

Sarah, dau. of Capt. Gurney. 

dau. of Gurney. 

son of Gurney. 








Mary, dau. of William, Jr. 
Robert. 

Olay. 

William. 
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Jan. 27,1747-8. Warboys, Mary, dau. of Robert. 
Sept. 19, 1748. ” Sarah, dau. of Robert. 


Aug. 38,1711. Ward, Ralph. 

Aug. 23, 1711. Thomas. 

April15, 1718. * Anthony, son of Anthony. 
Dec. 2, 1721. ~ Mary. 

July 18, 1725. ” Margaret. 

Jan. 13,1727-8. * John. 

Feb. 7,1730-1. “ William, son of Ralph. 
Nov. 10, 1737. - Edward, son of Ralph. 
Dee. 19, 1746. “ Ralph. 

Feb. 28, 1746-7. “ Daniel, son of Thomas. 
Sept. 6, 1751. = Anne. 

Mar. 24, 1753. “ Ruth, wife of Thomas. 
May 16, 1756. “ Catharine. 

June 24,1759. Wardon, Joseph, son of Joseph. 
Feb. 24, 1725-6. Warner, Isaac. 

Sept. 8, 1728. “ Robert. 

Jan. 15, 1734-5. “ Joanna. 

Sept. 6, 1741. “ Anne. Widow. 

Nov. 17, 1744. “ John, son of Thomas. 
Nov. 26, 1744. “« =" Martha, dau. of Thomas. 
July 21, 1759. ” Philip, son of Susannah. 
Sept. 23, 1759. * Pennil, son of James. 


April 2, 1745. Warpole, John, son of Robert. 
Aug. 28,1721. Warren, John, son of John and Anne. 


May 8, 1781. . Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
Oct. 16, 1734. - John. From over ye river. 
Mar. 9,1746-7. “ Mary. [London. 
Nov. 17, 1726. Wass, James. Apothecary from 
July 20,1738. Wassell, Joseph, son of Luke. 

Oct. 21,1743. Waterman, Joseph. 

Mar. 24, 1747-8. “ Thomas. 

Aug. 17, 1748. ” Anne. 

July 24,1733. Waters, Joseph, son of Joseph. 

Aug. 1, 1733. “ William, son of Joseph. 
July 4,1745. Wats, Anne, dau. of eed. 

Aug. 16, 1736. Watson, James, son of George. 

Mar. 16,1740-1. “ Mary, dau. of George. 

Aug. 10, 1741. * John. 

Sept. 3, 1743. “ Susannah, dau. of Luke. 
Feb. 28,17438-4. “ Adam, son of Luke. 

April 3, 1748. “ Luke. 

Feb. 17, 1753. “ Thomas. 


(To be continued.) 
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Notes, 


Letter From WinrtamM Penn To James Locan.—The following letter, now 

first printed, has recently been acquired by the Historical Society :— 
Bristoll 16, 7" 1704. 
James, 
1 have writt to thee by J. Martin in the good intent since, I think, the 
receipt from thee of any originall ; Thy last was of ye 224, 4". Now meeting 
with Ed¢ Lane & his overseer, bound hence by Ireland to Pennsilvania, I 
send this in answear to thy original] of the 26 3" Pr. virginia fleet. But not 
a word from my son, or Col. Evans along w" it, but only hear, a month 
after thine came to hand that there is a Packet at my son aubreys for me 
from y® latter. as tishe writes me word hither, where we came yesterday week, 
from worminghurst I & my wife & Daugh™ Penn & Johnne & Hanna w™ our 
Serv® but none of my sons Children; and my Daught' & I returne to morrow. 
Business of moment calling for me to London. Our firds here w“" us, & all 
relat* well. So my Sister & hers. 
Letters. 
1 all thy letters by ships y‘ arrived are come to hand, originalls & coppys. 
Coll. Evans. 

2 Iam not a little pleased the people generally are so, may it continue ; 
as he behaves well to mine and my ffrds honest Interest, he may be sure, if 
I surrender, he shall not want my good endeavours to continue him. He 
has Judgemt temper, & modesty, & | think wt they call honour; and I hope 
he gives requisit application. I wish my poor Childe had some of his alloy 
to his fire & motion. 

Returns. 

3 No returns as yet from Barbado’s, or Jamaica, or Carolina. I like y* 
Circuler way by Mader. to Barb. & so to Virg. or Mar. to purchass Bills; 
but corn sent to the Mader*. & freight of their best wines hither (in such 
request they are) would also be a good way, & save time, in y* Judgemt of 
severall men in business here. Which I Jeave to thee to act as thou seest 
best. my Commission w [ 

4 I hope while you tell y* people my saveing the final assent to myselfe, 
is a flourish only, & yt by Charter from K. C. 2 y* reserve is voyd in itselfe, 
you dont mean that I have put it in the powr of an ill Dep't Got. & an 
assembly yt may bribe him, to give away my Lands, rents, nomination off 
officers, fines, &c.: for it were a distraction, & distinction indeed I therefore 
tell thee plainly, unless they come upon a better foot, and that all such Laws 
shall be declared voyd, as unjust & agst reason & right, I shall insist upon 
the validity of the restriction or have a sufficient security. 1 have given 
away as weil as spent & exhausted myself too much already. this is enough. 


J.Momp. [Judge Mompesson.] 
5 I am truly sorry for y® little encouragemt he had. will our people 
never be wise. this is yt base fellow 1). L. and the ffoolish & unthankfull 
ople y* will yet be lead into reproachfull Jealousys of their poor (& almost) 
Martyrd P. & G E which ffrds as a church should reprove & prevent or care. 
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How ever, correspond closely w J. Mom. as to points of law, for your 
security in proceedings, mine at least. as to his being of an opinion agst 
y® admiralty Jurisdiction in Amer. tis so farr from being a fault or reason of 
his loss of his Judges place therein, that the Attorney Gen" has much out- 
done him, held an oracle at Common Law: but twas the Church fell on Ld. 
Cl. & Ld. Cor. writt in C Qu’ [Quarry’s] favour. besides twas an old dorment 
commiss. of K. W® time his church employers yt want his envy agst us gott 
fill’d up w“ a new date but the ministry is chang’d since then, & measures 
too, to greater moderat® & so M. Perry assures me he has writt C. Qu of 


Lands. 


6 Sell upon good Bonds, & to sufficent people for Tishes [Laetitia’s] 15000 
acres, tis mine by agreemt here with her husbd. however if taken up, tis 
well, & lett my Son have the other 15000 acres. and let him know yt ye 
things he sent for by his of y® 12™ last came last to hand, however, some 
fishing tackle 1 orderd him from Portsmouth where the ships lay at his 
Lett" coming to hand. the other 20000 acres J] reserve for other uses, w*" 
if not taken up, lett it be so in a good place. 

Supplys. 

7 Iam truly sorry to see so much unkindness, it has been ready to tempt 
me, as divers good ffrds have advis’d me, & relations too, besides them, to 
sell all to y* Crown, & lett y™ take their own Course; but I have not yet 
prevailed w" my selfe to come to such a parting resolution; for god was 
with me in seeking, getting & settling of itt, & there are some yt have not 
forsaken their first love to truth & me, whom I would Live & dye with. 


Sasqrhanagh Purchassers. 


8 Thad hoped there was no need of Renewing of Bonds, for ye Land 
bought, since those enter’d into were formall and I depend so positively 
upon y' Supply, that if I am baffled in it, my disapointments will force me 
to turn my back and do wt I am so little wiling to think upon, wherefore 
gett Bonds where thou canst not gett mony, & for yt‘ Comfort, that are in 
likeing of Kg Charles of Spaine, the Duke of Marlborough has beaten france 
so, as she has not been beaten since y‘ great battle wone by Ch. y* 5 over 
francis y* first & so saved y* emperor: & just now is news come of y* defeat 
of their grand fleet by ad. Rook & ad. Shevill, neer Malaga, destroyd some 
say 6 of their ships, & chased them into Tolouse: & 1 have sent by J. 
Martin y® Queens lett' for opening a Trade with the Spanish west Indias, 
to her american subjects, wt thou desired & aimed at, in 2 of thy letters, to 
save us from Sincking & y® rest of the northern Colonys. 


Settlem® mill Tommes Lott Pennsb. 


9 I leave it to thy prudence & y* best advice about building or Planting. 
but I cant see the harm or charge of Planting some choice ffruit an acre, 
two or 3. In any place fitt to seat upon. tis always — & little expense 
& cant be raised in a year as a house may. a Nursery should, by grafting 
stocks, with my best fruit at-Pennsberry, be made there to draw out else 
where. let me know wt comes of my other Mills, & how this new one at 
Soholoconk, & if it be 500, or 5000 [?) acres taken up there ; also wt & where 
‘Tommes lott lyes, if next y* house old Ed. Shippen lives in, or yt he built 
for Joseph for there is a 25 ffoot one, if not more, yt my Cosin Markham 
kept his Colosh or Coach upon—neer Ch. Reeds old house. Pennsberry 
had to my knowledge 40 acres cleard before I came away not to slight 
honest Johns labour & less marys I truly esteem them & wish y™ well, but 
1 could be glad y* whole, & fruit of it would pay his wages too. 


VoL. vil.—16 
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John Blakling ffa. Callowhill & R. Sneed & M. Elson. 


x Tho I have writt by the opertunity of y° Pennsylvania Ships, upon this 
head, yet thine gives occasion to say something of 2 of y™ & 1 add y° other 
1 too. 

John Blakelings interest I have reason to recommend, because my ffather 
Jallowhill buys it for one of my Children, also R. Sneeds, Mary Elsons & 
Marg. Martindales, and for yt reason I would pick & choose being my chil- 
dren & my land, I think it cannot be a disallowable Partiality J. Bl. had 
his in two deeds, 1500 acres each, R. Sneeds thou knowst, & Mar. Marte- 
dales is one thousand, her husb. bought 2000 a, by 2 severall deeds, one 
was disposed of to Jos. or Sam" cart, and the other my fat Call. has bought, 
aud pray secure y® lotts belonging to it in y* front 20 ffoott, in high street 
20 foot as I take it. Ifthou canst not do it there, do it where thou canst 
best do it for advantage. also John Elsons now d [ ] bly returnd to 
me by no other relat® being alive and by my ffather Call* purchase of ye 
widdow twas 500 acres. I ordered y' lott by y® church of Eng* Meeting 
house, for his citty lott w I designed for Johnne; being almost directly 
against the end of his grand fathers lott, lett to T. Roberts. Have an eye to 
one and tother. also secure y® Liberty lands belongeing to y® aforesayd 
parcelles, in as good a place as thon canst, & together 'T. ff doubtless can 
do such a job. whose Bro Rob. & sister his wife give thee abundant thanks 
for thy discreet management of yt affaire w™ him. 


Spaniard. 


11 I hope ther’s no need of more evidence, y* fellow humbling himselfe, 
his atturney managing him discreetly & kindly towards us; at least at Pre- 
sent: but there is [illegible] 

Laws. 


12 I meant a coppy to lye by me, the other is w* y* Atturney Gen", & 
are like to do so till I can redeem them w" a good report at the rate of fifty 
guineas ffee, some have given 100. 1 resent y‘ base part of y® address to y? 
Gov' as if I undertook to get ye Laws past they desired me to pass. I did 
my part at my comeing away. My charters worth 20000 lb. & I wish now 
I had never past it, since they insinuate as if 1 undertook for the trifle 
they gave me, when my hasty goeing for wt obliged yt motion was unfore- 
seen, when those Laws & y* charter receivd their sanction from me. but— 


Bills Ed. Lane, Cos. Mark. 


13 the Bills are sent back protested as onght to be formerly. Let Ed. 
Lane have the land Lay’d out he has bought of first Purchassers here, 
according to Justice. & y® way to Mahatany carried on in y® best manner 
for futurity as well as present; he presses it. I hope thou hast Claims of 
Cos. Markhams wife y® beding, scriptore Books, chaires &c: he had of mine, 
in a civil manner: Pewter ps fancy also 

P. Par. Com for Counc" Coyn. 

14 Now will P. Parmyter be troublesom I have already writt of that pr. 
next I think to send a Commis" for Counc" the Coyn is reduced to new Eng. 
w't allowance of pre contracts iff pay’d in a yeare. By y* ships at Spitt 
head goe the Proclam' this by a Biddeport ship w'* Ed. Lane. all here 
salute thee, wish the well, old and young. I have writt to Gr. O. abt. 
J. Pike. so wishing true love I rest in great haste, just puting my foot 
almost into ye Coach for London I conclude 

thy reall ffrd 
Ww. Penn. 








| 
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ENCounTER BETWEEN Decatur AND THE Corsairs aT T'r1pott.—The fol- 
lowing account of this affair (mentioned in the biography of Stephen Decatur 
in the National Portrait Gallery) was given by Mr. Francis Hopkinson to 
Mr. William G. Armstrong, by whom it is communicated :— 

Frank Hopkinson asked Com. Stewart in regard to Decatur’s fight with 
the Corsairs. Stewart said he came on board the Syren (Stewart's vessel) 
immediately after the fight. Decatur boarded one of the boats and ran the 
commander through the body with his boarding pike. He boarded the other 
boat and attempted the same thing to the captain, an immense man, who 
seized Decatur’s pike and took it from him as he would from a child, and 
rushed at Decatur with it, who advanced to strike off the point with his 
sword. ‘The sword broke at the handle. Decatur sprang at and seized the 
captain, who threw him, but Decatur brought him down with him: each had 
an arm around the other's neck. Decatur had discharged his two pistols. 
The captain drew a dagger with his right hand tostab him. Decatur drew 
a pocket-pistol from his vest pocket, held it behind the captain, and pointing 
it towards himself, fired. It passed through the captain’s heart, and grazed 
Decatur’s side. Stewart said, “ Why, Steve, you’re wounded.” Decatur 
replied, “ 1t’s my own blood; it merely grazed my side.” 


CoRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THomas Lawrence, Provinctat Counctnior, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND Mayor OF PHILADELPHIA, AND Greorce AND Ropert 
Cuarirs.—The following letters (communicated by Miss Martha Morris 
Lawrence, of Hamburgh, Sussex Co., N. J., a descendant of Thomas Law- 
rence) are addressed to two brothers, George and Robert Charles. They 
seem to have been on terms of special intimacy with the Lawrence family, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. George Charles is mentioned in a letter to Mr. Storke 
as “‘Head Master of St. Paul's.” Mr. Robert Charles was Secretary to 
Admiral Warren :— 

Philad* 9", 24%, 1746. 
Mr. George Charles. 

Dear Sir: The foregoing is coppy of my last, to which I refer; and since 
a fine ship goes from New York, I charge to send this there. Please to tell 
your good brother, that by this same conveyance goes Mr. James Hamilton, 
the son of his great persecutor, but if I have any Judgment in Men, he has 
by no means, or in any shape, his late father’s vindictive Disposition. He 
really proves to be one of the most civilized young Gentlemen bred in this 
part of the world. I mention this of my own notion, that your brother may 
not behave too Shy upon the first Interview he may have with him. My 
son John is attending the Courts Abroad; but I expect him home to-morrow, 
and he may, I hope, have time enough to pay his Respects to you, by Mr. 
Hamilton, before he leaves New York. As I have nothing materiall to In- 
form, 1 am, with a regular Esteem, Yours, T. Lawrence. 


Philad*, Aprile 20%, 1748. 
Mr. George Charles. 

Worthy Sir: This will accompany a Letter from Mt Henry Cruger, one of 
the Members of the House of Assembly of New York; and to whom your 
brother is in a particular Manner indebted for the Agency of that Province. 
This day Lam Informed that he is also appointed Secretary of Admirall 
Warren, and that he was at Portsmouth, ready to proceed on the Intended 
Expedition formed by the Crowne. He may possibly be absent upon the 
receipt of the Assembly’s Letter and Directions. I make no doubt but you 
will take care they meet with no Delaye, least it prove Detrimental to him, 
as I am well assured of your Kindness for your brothers Promotion. Iam to 
say that I have given that Gentleman all the assurance in my Power, that 
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you will Act on such an occasion consistent with the Expectations from 

ed good brother. As I have had the pleasure to Interest myself of all 
atter in this Affair, 1 am persuaded you will have some Regard to the 

Hont of Your Friend & Humble Serv‘, T. Lawrence. 


The following letter to Mr. Robert Charles is very long. We copy only 
the allusions to public affairs :— 

Philad*, Oct. 24, 1749, 
Mr. Robert Charles. . . . . 

Our Governour has seemingly Reconcil’d all Parties, and his Behaviour is 
really extremely good, insomuch that he is generally well beloved, and I 
verily believe will be an Honor to the Station. 

By this conveyance goes Rob’t Hunter Morris, Chief Justice of the Jerseys. 
What Scheme he is upon isa Secret. It is supposed from the great Intimacy 
between him & MF Clinton, and the great Aversion he has to M* Belcher, 
that his intention is to Supplant him, or to get the Government if M* Belcher 
should Dye, as he is indeed in a very bad State of Health; others say that 
the Distraction in the Government at New York being (as you must know) 
come to such an highth that even the Civill Administration is in great Con- 
fusion, by means of one or two Turbulent People, is the reason of his going 
to Inforce M* Clinton’s Representation to the Ministry, in order for some 
Removalls. Everybody at York & Jersey are in the Dark about it, no 
doubt you will soon see the Reason, and I make no doubt will keep your 
helm amidship, few People here if any know your Interest in the Governour, 
it may be of Service for you to know thus much, and your good sence will 
easily Discover the Rest. 

I am extremely Pleas’d at the Genteel Advancement of your brother. 
I look upon it as a fair step to a still more Distinguished Station. In all 
which he has my hearty good wishes, and I hope you will Mention him to 
me at times in his present Progress. 

I refer you to my son John’s Letter for some farther advice, In which 
your good brother was partly so good to be his Friend. 

The Inclos’d, for your good sister, you will 1 hope deliver with my hearty 
good wishes for her & Mrs. Charles, & Believe me to be, &. 

T. LAWRENCE. 


Lei'sterfields, 10 February, 1750. 
Mr. Thomas Lawrence. 
Dear Sir: I am glad to find by the last Letter you favoured me with, that 
the Papers I transmitted to you were to your good liking, as there are few 
whom | would more willingly serve, and none who have a better right to 
command my service. 
As to what you write on the subject of the Bill for the Importation of 


American Bar-Iron Duty free it is most certainly true that by prohibiting © 


the future Erection of Slitting Mills, &c., those who had such erected before 
the Act took place, will enjoy a sort of Monoply. ‘This was seen very clearly 
at the time of passing the Act; when it was proposed to demolish those 


- already erected, upon paying the owner an Equivalent for the Cost of them. 


But it was urged that no Law had forbid such Mills being built, it was un- 
reasonable by our ex post Facto to deprive People of what might possibly be 
the means of their subsistence. Besides, this would have established a bad 
Precedent for America, whose Interest it is some such Mills should remain, 
rather than all be taken away, and it is believed here that the Integrity of 
the People on the Continent will always help them to proper Expedients 
for Relief when it is really wanted. 

The Sugar Islands have brought heavy accusations against all the Colonies 
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of a Contraband Trade with France & Holland, in contempt of the Naviga- 
tion Acts, and that you openly land foreign Sugars, Rum, & Melons without 
Pay’t of any Duties, in defiance of the Act of Protection which these Islands 
obtained; they are indeed driving at a scheme of particular Profit, but I 
fear their accumulated Complaints will produce something injurious to the 
Northern Colonies, whose Interest cannot suffer without doing, in my opinion, 
a sensible Injury to the United Interest of Britain. 

I find you have melancholy apprehensions about America, if a New French 
War should break out I own you will have reason for them, if some national 
spirit is not shown in support of our Rights to Nova Scotia, and some solid 
measures concerted for bringing all your Colonies to act jointly & with 
vigour against an Enemy with whom, I fear, we shall be obliged to dispute 
at last for all our American Possessions. When you have Leisure, I wish 
you would give me your Calculation of all the present numbers & Strength 
of the Continent, & what you think those of the French are; that I may 
compare different accounts upon the important subject. There is nothing 
talked of here but profound Peace, the Belief of which is very proper, as we 
are said to be in no Condition for War. 

I see M* Morris but seldom, it is said his Errand hither is about the Par- 
tition lines between N. York and Jersey, in which 1 am his opponent. Some 
say he comes to ask a Governm’t, in which I wish him success, but cannot 
conceive whereon he builds any hopes of it. 

I wish your son joy of his Marriage & Success in his Business. My Wife 
and Harriot send their hearty good Wishes to you & your Lady, your 
Daughter & Sons, whose Happiness will give us sincere Pleasure. Why 
does not my friend Miss Molly visit England ? Is she afraid we should keep 
her here, as we propose to do by Miss Willing who, I assure you, is much 
taken notice of & commended. My brother is very well, and very often 


_enquires about his American friends. 1 am ever, My dear Sir, Your faithful 


& Affectionate, humble servant, R. CHaR.es. 


Leicesterfields, Aug. 6, 1752. 
Mr. Thos. Lawrence. 

Dear Sir: . . . I returned last night from the country, where my wife & 
sister were, who are much your servants, and retain a very warm Regard for 
you & yours; Being ond from thence on the afflicting & very unexpected 
news of my dear good friend Sir Peter Warren’s Death at Dublin, on the 
29% ult., which fills my Heart with a very real & a very just sorrow, for in 
him I have lost the kindest friend ever man had, but what is my loss to that 
of his Family; that of the Publick? America has much reason to bewail 
him, whose Interest he always espoused with the utmost vigour & resolution. 
But who is there that ought not to bewail the Loss of one whom Riches & 
Honours had wrought no change upon, but ever preserved the same amiable, 
friendly Disposition that endeared him to Mankind. My heart is so full 
that I can add no more than that I am, Very dear Sir, Yours very faithfully 
& Affectionately, R. CuHarves. 


Avoustine Herman.—The following letter has been received by the editor 
from Mr. B. Fernow, the learned keeper of the Historical Records at Albany, 
and editor of the last two volumes of the Documents relating to the Colonzal 
History of the State of New York, who very kindly furnished the tracing 
of the signature of Herman under the portrait illustrating Mr. Ward’s 
article, pp. 88 et seq., the original of which is attached to a power of attorney 


given by Herman Dec. 30, 1644 :— 
Albany, N. Y., June 8, ’83. 


Dear Sir: I am much obliged to you for remembering me so kindly with 
two copies of the Penna. Mag. containing Mr. Ward’s paper on Augustine 
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Hermans. I regret, however, that Mr. Ward followed Lednum in repeating 
the absurd story of Herman having been sentenced to death and fled in the 
manner described. 

In September, 1659, Herman was sent as one of the Commissioners to 
Maryland (see Commission, N. Y. Col. Doe. xii. p. 261). In the Journal of 
this Embassy (vol. ii. 88 e¢ seg.) he says under Oct. ?}: “Sent off Resolved 
Waldron . . . . & set out for Virginia to ascertain the opinion of the 
Governor,” &c. &c. Both the fact that he was selected for this business 
and the tone of his letter to Stuyvesant (p. 99, vol. ii.) show that in the fall 
of 1659 he was on the best terms with the Director-General. A letter from 
Stuyvesant to the Directors in Holland (vol. xii. p. 288) proves that in 
December, 1659, nothing had as yet occurred to disturb the relations be- 
tween the two men, and from letters of Wm. Beekman to Stuyvesant, April 
6, 1660 (vol. xii. 301), May 12 (p. 309), May 25 (p. 312), we learn that 
Herman was still in Maryland and Virginia, and in correspondence with the 
Dutch authorities on the Delaware, and with Stuyvesant (p. 305). During 
this period he probably selected the site of his plantation, and most likely 
had been at the Manhattans and intended to return there (see vol. xii. p. 337), 
which he could not have done if he had been under sentence of death at 
New Amsterdam. Besides, the minutes of the Council for the years 1660, 
1661, 1662, 1663, and 1664 give the proceedings almost from day to day 
without break, and contain no indication of Herman having been tried. 

With many repeated thanks, Yours truly, B. Feryow. 

Gregory B. Keen, Esq. 

In another letter Mr. Fernow states that a seal is attached toa letter from 
Herman to Vice-Director Beekman, printed in Doc. Col. Hist. N. ¥., vol. 
xii. pp. 337-8, exhibiting “a shield with two arrows crossed under a heart, 
out of which come three three-leaved clover stalks, and a crest consisting 
of three three-leaved clover stalks (trefoils).” The same arms are engraved 
on Herman’s Map of Virgivia, from which the portrait opposite p. 88 is 
reproduced. 


Tue Provincia, Counctitors or Pexnsyivanta who held office between 
1733 and 1776, and Those Earlier Councillors who were some time Chief 
Magistrates of the Province, and their Descendants. By Charles P. Keith. 
Philadelphia, 1883. 8vo. pp. xi. (141), 476. 

We were happy to announce, on the cover of the last number of the 
Macazine, the publication of this long-promised book, the delay in the 
appearance of which is both sufficiently explained and amply atoned for by 
the extraordinary amount of labour which has evidently been bestowed upon 
the work. “'The Provincial Council was,’ as the author says, “a distin- 
guished body,” comprising “ the wealthiest, the most experienced in public 
affairs, or for other reasons the most influential persons, speaking generally, 
from Cape Henlopen to the Blue Mountains.” It is to be regretted that 
the writer found it impossible to include all the Councillors of the Province 
from 1681 to 1776, but the selection of the date of 1733 as the first limit of 
the period embraced within his book is not so arbitrary as it might seem, 
since those of the earlier Councillors who took the greatest part in public 
affairs, with few exceptions (such as James Sandelands, Jasper Yeates, and 
Robert French, spoken of in this Magazine among the “ Descendants of 
Jéran Kyn”), were still in office at that time. 

The Councillors comprehended are the following: William Markham, 
Thomas Lloyd, and Edward Shippen, some time Presidents of Council; 
James Logan, William Logan, Isaac Norris, Samuel Preston, Anthony 
Palmer, Andrew Hamilton, James Hamilton, Andrew Allen, Henry Brooke, 
Thomas Graeme, Clement Plumsted, Thomas Griffitts. Charles Read, William 
Till, Robert Strettell, Samuel Hasell, Abraham ‘Taylor, Joseph ‘Turner, 
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Lawrence Growdon, Richard Peters, Benjamin Shoemaker, Thomas Hop. 
kinson, Ralph Assheton, John Penn, Lynford Lardner, Benjamin Chew, 
John Mifflin, Thomas Cadwalader, James ‘Tilghman, John Mofand, Richard 
Penn, Thomas Lawrence, Edward Shippen, William Hicks. Biographical 
sketches of these persons are given as well as of some of the more distin- 
guished of their posterity. ‘The genealogies are intended to include all the 
descendants of these Councillors to the latest generation. In the female 
branches will be found, among many others of considerable distinction, the 
names of Fisher, Smith, Betton, McClenachan, Brown, Emlen, Sergeant, 
Pepper, Coleman, Schrack, Carpenter, Moore, Firth, Ellet, Chevalier, Kuhn, 
Livingston, Palairet, ‘l'roth, cee of La., Beatty, Potts, Camac, 
Carnegie (Bart.), Elgin (Earl of), Cathcart (the Earls of), Hutton, Devereux, 
Burton, James, Jones, Strawbridge, Taylor, Morris, Penington, Rawle, 
Roberts, Coale, of Balt., Carroll, Wilcocks, Ingersoll. Johnston, Meigs, 
Watmough, Montgomery, McCall, Ringgold, Coxe, Clymer, Dallas, Dale, 
De Lancey, Dickinson, Elliot, Galloway, Grafton (Duke of), Schley, Gibbons, 
of N. C., Goldsborough, Hemsley, Knight, Elder, Burd, Mellvaine, Lynch, 
Arnold, Willing, Francis, Bingham, Baring, Swift, Stirling (Bart.), Nepean 
(Bart.), Erskine (Baron), Portland (Duke of), Meredith, Hare, Powel, Byrd, 
Carter, Page, Harrison, Howard, Jackson, Wallace, Wharton, Wistar, 
Yeates, and Bayard. 

Besides the genealogical value of this work (the most important of the 
kind relating to Pennsylvania that has ever appeared), much interesting 
information is contained in it concerning institutions and events noted in 
the history of our Province and State, and especially of the city of Phila- 
delphia, relieving the monotony of the orderly succession of names and dates 
of which family registers necessarily consist. Suffice it to add that the book 
is well printed on good paper, and is attractively bound. 


Historica AND Brocrarnicat Sketcues, by Samuel W. Pennypacker. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1883. 8vo. pp. 416. : 

This work consists of valuable and interesting papers, some of which have 
already appeared in magazines, and are here corrected and enlarged, and 
others of which are now published for the first time. Among the former, 
those on “The Settlement of Germantown, Pa., and the Causes which led 
to it,” “Der Blutige Schau-Platz, oder Martyrer Spiegel, a Noteworthy 
Book.” “Mennonite Emigration to Pennsylvania,” and “Samuel John 
Atlee,” are given in former volumes of the Prennsytvanta Macazine. 
Other articles related to the history of the Mennonites in America (a subject 
to which the author has given special attention) are the following: “ David 
Rittenhouse, the American Astronomer,” an excellent biographical account 
of that eminent Pennsylvanian, drawn from numerous MS. and printed 
sources of information; “ Christopher Dock, the Pious Schoolmaster on the 
Skippack, and his Works,” including a translation of his essay on “ School 
Management,” believed to be “ the earliest written and published in America 
upon the subject of school teaching,” and “the only picture we have of the 
colonial country school ;” “ Abraham and Dirck op den Graeff,” German 
settlers of Germantown, noted as protesting against the institution of 
slavery in 1688; and “ Zionitischer Weyrauchs Hiigel oder Myrrhen Berg,” 
the first book printed in German type in America, viz., at Germantown in 
1739. There are also biographical notices of “ William Moore, of Moore 
Hall,” “ Samuel Richardson, a Councillor, Judge, and Legislator of the Olden 
Time” (one of those not included in Keith’s Councillors of Pennsylvania), 
“Captain Joseph Richardson,” “ James Abram Garfield,” “Henry Armitt 
Brown,” and “ Charles Frederick Taylor.” ‘The book closes with a graphic 
record of a term in the military service of the United States in the Gettys- 
burg Compaign of 1863,” modestly entitled “Six Weeks in Uniform.” 
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History 6: Harpwick, Massacnusetts. With a Genealcgical Register. 
By Lucius R. Paige. Boston, 1883. 8vo. pp. xii. 555.—This work com- 
prises the civil, ecclesiastical, literary, and military history of the early home 
and place of residence of the ancestors of the author, whose portrait forms 
the frontispiece, and who has been collecting the materials it contains 
during a long and active life. It is composed in a style which betokens the 
accuracy of the writer, and it contains information of general as well as of 
local interest. ‘The genealogical portion of it seems to be not less thorough 
than it is concise. Allen, Paige, Robinson, Ruggles, and Warner are names 
of most frequent occurrence. 


Queries. 


Tue Evans Faminies or Gwynepp.—I should like to obtain, for use in 
my intended history of Gwynedd, details respecting any of the descendants 
of the four brothers Evans (ap Evan), ‘Thomas, Robert, Owen, and Cadwal- 
lader, who came from Wales in 1698, and settled at Gwynedd, in Philadelphia 
(now Montgomery) County. Correspondence on the subject is respectfully 
solicited. 

West Chester, Pa. Howarp M. Jenkins. 


Tue Ruraw Socrates; or an account of a celebrated Philosophical Far- 
mer, lately living in Switzerland, and known by the name of Kliyogg. 
Hallowell (District of Maine). Printed by Peter Edes; and sold by the 
booksellers in the principal towns of the United States. A.D. 1800. 8vo. 
pp. xii. 208, xiii—Who is the author or editor of this book ? 





Replies. 


ALEXANDER StepHen (vol. iii. p. 237) was the brother of Adam Stephen. 
The following obituary notice of him appears in The Pennsylvania Gazette, 
May 19, 1768: “On the eight instant died in Frederick County, Virginia, 
Captain Alexander Stephen, late an Officer of his Majesty’s Royal American 
Regiment. He was a Gentleman of Integrity end Bravery. In General 
Braddock’s Engagement he rescued the Colours of the 44th Regiment from the 
Enemy, after the fall of Mr. Halket, and received two Wounds in the Action. 
He distinguished himself at the Reduction of Louisbourg and Quebec; and 
under the Command of General Murray, on the Heights of Abraham, the 
famous 28th of April, in which Engagement he received a dangerous Wound 
of which he never perfectly recovered.” 


Gov. Patrick Gorpon (vol. iii. p. 237) was buried in Christ Church 
Burying Ground at the southeast corner of Fifth and Arch streets, Phila- 
delphia, Aug. 6, 1736. (See “ Records of Christ Church, Philadelphia,” 
printed in the Macazine.) 








